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HORACE’S PERSONALITY AND OUTLOOK ON 
LIFE AS REVEALED IN HIS SATIRES AND 
EPISTLES 


By J. H. BURY 


[An attempt to suggest a method of presentation of the Satires and 
Epistles to a sixth form engaged on a study of Latin in connexion with 
modern studies, and especially in connexion with English literature.] 

HE writer of what we may call, for want of a better name, 

vers de société, usually wins a popularity that is merely 
fleeting; he must be in touch with the thought of his own 
generation, and in his poems reflect its sentiments, express its 
humour, and satirize its manners: but his subjects often fail to 
interest posterity, and in a few decades the poems are apt to 
be forgotten unless they contain a divine spark of intrinsic 
excellence. In like manner, the claim to a lasting reputation of 
the moral essayist is no less hazardous unless he can avoid, 
above all things, what a recent writer has termed ‘the dull 
insolence of technicality’.' The Satires and Epistles still live 
after nineteen centuries, and require no apologist. They have 
earned immortality because of their influence both on the 
Roman world that Horace knew and on the minds of men, 
particularly Englishmen, for centuries afterwards. His world 
was not a very serious world, and he wrote of it as he found it, 
with his inimitable touches of half-cynical, but never unkindly 
moralizing; and yet, as these poems and the Odes show, he 
found it a pleasant enough place for those who knew where 
true joy was to be found. The Satires and Epistles would be 
interesting enough if only for the facts that Horace discloses 
about himself: his freedman father (a coactor), his own per- 
sonal appearance (Epist. i. 20. 24), the simplicity of his early 
home (ib. 20, ‘me libertino natum patre, et in tenui re’), and 
his intense affection for his equally devoted father. He must 

1 In The Times obituary notice of G. L. Dickinson. 
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have been more than thirty years of age when he wrote Satire 
i. 6, which, in lines 58—100, is one long tribute to his father, and 
expresses his gratitude for the sacrifices made by a father who 
was not too well-off; no snob could have written as sincerely 
as this about his humble family, and no man with any false 
pride would frankly confess that, in the reverse inflicted on 
the Republican army at Philippi, he was forced to leave his 
shield on the field of battle (Carm. ii. 7. 10: ‘relicta non bene 
parmula’). The disastrous war shattered any illusions he had 
of rising to eminence in the army, and left him a poor man; 
but it gave us the poet (Epist. ii. 2. 51, ‘paupertas impulit 
audax ut versus facerem’), and his subsequent introduction to 
Maecenas resulted in his fortune being assured. 

One who, like our own Poet Laureate, had rubbed shoulders 
with other men in so many walks of life was thus especially 
fitted to turn his hand to the poetry of Life and Manners. In 
the Satires and Epistles we see the man Horace, either at Rome 
amid its busy turmoil, or in the seclusion of his Sabine farm, 
holding himself aloof from the world of pleasure and observing 
with kindly amusement the foibles of many of his fellow 
Romans. We picture him enjoying the simple delights of the 
country, spending a life free from all anxiety and entertaining 
at his fireside his friends with simple fare and good humour— 
a typical English picture of rural contentment (cf. Sat. ii. 6. 
65, ‘O noctes cenaeque deum quibus ipse meique ante Larem 
proprium vescor’). Burns in his ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ 
suggests the same idea: 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide. 


Scotland’s great poet, no less than Horace, cherished an intense 
reverence for his father, who had given him sound moral teach- 
ing drawn directly from the Bible; the father of Horace must 
have been such another man, for he had been.at pains to point 
out various flagrant types of prodigals to be avoided (Sat. i. 4. 
106 ‘ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaeque notando’). On the 
evidence of such passages as the latter, some critics have made 
the mistake of judging Horace as a self-righteous prig of the 
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HORACE’S PERSONALITY AND OUTLOOK ON LIFE 67 
type immortalized by Sheridan in Joseph Surface, who ‘pro- 
fessed the noblest sentiments and was ever conscious of his 
own integrity’. But on another occasion Horace freely acknow- 
ledges that he may seem to be blowing his own trumpet (Sat. 
i. 6. 70, ‘ut me collaudem’), yet he is merely being frank in his 
recognition of a debt to his father for his sensible upbringing ; 
there is surely no snobbish conceit in a man who, when moving 
in the highest circles as a court poet, could say of his freedman 
father: ‘nil me paeniteat sanum patris huius’ (ib., 1. 89). His 
head was not turned by his good fortune, and he kept through- 
out his life the simple habits of his early days, being content, 
for instance, to travel the country on a bob-tailed nag: ‘nunc 
mihi curto ire licet mulo’ (ib., 1. 104). His habit of taking a 
quiet stroll through the city when the business of the day was 
over suggests a rather retiring disposition; on these nocturnal 
expeditions he would see much to amuse him and to reflect 
upon, like a stray Londoner in the motley crowd gathered 
around the Hyde Park orator: ‘Fallacem circum, vespertinum- 
que pererro saepe forum’ (Sat. i. 6. 113). The whole of this 
Satire is illuminating, as it enables us to discern the sincere and 
guileless character of Horace, who loathed all toadying and 
place-hunting (mala ambitio) and who was afterwards de- 
scribed by Lord Lytton as ‘the genius of gentleman’. 

If, then, these poems are read without prejudice, it will appear 
how utterly fallacious is the view that Horace was a trifler and 
a voluptuary, or that he was a commonplace and somewhat 
cynical man of the world who rarely felt the glow of sincere 
conviction and generous emotion. The fact that he associated 
himself with such men as Varius, Virgil, and Maecenas is quite 
enough to dispose of any accusation of flippancy ; if he had been 
merely a frivolous fellow and a wine-bibber, we should un- 
doubtedly have found him wasting his substance in the com- 
pany of Ovid. He preferred, however, the society of the 
idealists of his time, although he contrived to conceal his own 
idealism under a cloak of irony and self-depreciation; he was 
a sincere, genuine Roman, virile, sociable, and essentially 
human, but justly austere in all that mattered to the greatness 
of Rome. He has been wrongly condemned for a want of 
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serious intention on the evidence of such passages in the Odes 
as: 
Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem: 
dulce est desipere in loco (Carm. iv. 12. 27, 28). 


But it should be noted that brevem and in loco respectively 
qualify stultitiam and desipere, the implication being that a 
little frivolity now and again in life is good.! In a similar way 
the opening lines of Epistle i. 6 are liable to be misunderstood: 
‘Nil admirari prope res est una’: here prope una is the important 
qualification, and the meaning is surely that he is not opposed 
to enthusiasm as such, like the strict Stoic, but he cannot 
tolerate a crank. 

It is well to bear in mind that the Odes are not always in 
a merry key; for example, Carm. iii. 1-6, though they may be 
in the nature of royal command performances, ring none the 
less true; in them we meet with that contempt for extravagant 
luxury and that affection for the countryside which occurs so 
often in the Satires and Epistles, e.g.: 


Cur invidendis postibus et novo 
Sublime ritu moliar atrium? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores? (Carm. iii. 1. 45-8.) 


There are other things in life more precious than showy extra- 
vagance and hard-won gains; friendship, for instance, was 
especially highly prized by our poet. To a man of Horace’s 
cultured tastes and sane outlook on life the megalomania of the 
vulgar rich was peculiarly repulsive, and he chose his friends 
with the same strict caution that Hamlet shows: 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. (Hamlet to Horatio in Act 11, Sc. 2.) 


1 Cf. Carm. i. 11. 6-8: 
Sapias, vina liques, et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Aetas. Carpe diem, quam minimum credula postero. 
Why may we not interpret vinum liquere metaphorically, in the same manner 
as we regard the gathering of rosebuds in Herrick’s well-known lyric? 
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HORACE’S PERSONALITY AND OUTLOOK ON LIFE 69 
Loyal friendship was a very real thing to him, as indeed, it was 
to most Romans, who had lived through the anxious years of 
the civil war when one’s own acquaintances were suspect. In 
the ‘Journey to Brundisium’, crammed as it is with the com- 
monplaces of life—stale bread, foul water, and cursing bargees— 
Horace with a warmth of heart-felt affection recounts his joy at 
meeting Varius and Virgil; their welcome appearance, he tells 
us, was like the bright sun at early dawn: 


Postera lux oritur multo gratissima: namque 

Plotius et Varius Sinuessae, Vergiliusque 

Occurrunt; animae, quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit, neque quis me sit devinctior alter. 

(Sat. i. 5. 39-42.) 

The import of the term candidus appears more obvious when 
applied to a friend if we remember that Horace uses miger in a 
converse sense; candidus is almost identical with the English 
phrase ‘a white man’, while for the man (niger) who backbites 
an absent friend we have the corresponding term of ‘black- 
guard’. We can share his loathing of the moral coward, the 
blatant fellow who cannot be relied upon to keep inviolable the 
secrets entrusted to him nor to speak the truth faithfully. 


Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutos 
Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis ; 
Fingere qui non visa potest, commissa tacere 
Qui nequit (Sat. i. 4. 81-5.) 

Pope! in his attack on Addison, ‘a timorous foe, and a sus- 
picious friend’ (cf. ‘qui non defendit, alio culpante’) unwittingly 
puts himself under Horace’s lash, ‘absentem qui rodit amicum’, 
for Addison was genuinely his friend, and judging from his 
loyalty to the ne’er-do-well Steele, a very staunch friend at 
that. The probability is that Pope’s irritable and suspicious 
temper resented some supposed coldness in Addison’s Olym- 
pian calm, and vented itself in this somewhat waspish and quite 
unmerited attack on his friend. 

Although he shows bitterness and biting sarcasm where 


1 Epistle to Arbuthnot, ll. 193 et seqq. 
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Horace is content with mild banter and genial reproof, Pope 
still remains the most Horatian of our English poets, and in his 
Imitations of Horace he has given us perfect translations of the 
spirit and sense of Horace’s satire applied to contemporary 
English life. Horace’s avowed purpose in his Satires is merely 
to lay bare vice and deceitfulness : ‘Detrahere et pellem nitidus 
qua quisque per ora cederet, introrsum turpis’ (Sat. ii. i. 64); 
his effective weapon is harmless ridicule without sharpness or 
sting: ‘et me veluti custodiet ensis vagina tectus’ (ib. 1. 40). 
Pope’s rapier, on the contrary, is drawn, sharp and deadly, as 
in the attack on Atticus referred to above, or in his Imitation of 
Epistle ii. 1. In the hands of Horace, this latter Epistle to 
Augustus becomes a panegyric to a great patron of the poets; 
but Pope, with a complete lack of good taste, forgets the respect 
due to his sovereign, George II, at whom he directs some rather 
ungallant irony and scorn. 

The Epistles are more polished in style and more consciously 
moral in tone than the Satires, and it is to them mainly that we 
look for Horace’s ‘philosophy’. They reveal a healthy con- 
tempt for the old abstract arguments and the worn-out theories 
that had failed lamentably to save Rome from the bitter misery 
and bloodshed of civil war and from the reckless abuse of 
military power. In their intention these poems might be com- 
pared with some of St. Paul’s Epistles, e.g. the early chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Virgil’s great message was an 
imperial one, while that of Horace was personal and indi- 
vidual ; the one was a call to the nation to realize its imperial 
responsibilities, while the other was an appeal to each Roman 
to live aright and to avoid all futile extravagance of thought and 
conduct. Horace’s determined independence of thought and his 
staunch refusal to be bound by the tenets of any particular 
school of philosophy have made him popular for centuries with 
cultured Englishmen, and have made many of his maxims 
current coin in our language. His father’s early training and 
his own reflections on life in the seclusion of his farm, left him 
in no doubt about the shallowness of many tendencies he saw at 
work in Roman society. So sound were his principles and so 
sincere was his appeal that he exerted no mean influence on 
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HORACE’S PERSONALITY AND OUTLOOK ON LIFE 71 
early Christian thought; and after the Renaissance his influence 
assumed a new lease of life. Erasmus, for instance, in the true 
vein of Horace employs satire to attack some of the vices of 
his time, his particular concern being the regeneration of the 
Roman Church, all of whose members from the Pope down- 
wards come under his lash. In his Praise of Folly (Encomium 
Moriae, 1509) he impersonates the Fool and is thus able to 
make a bolder onslaught than Horace; throughout this work 
Erasmus maintains the pretence of being the advocate of Mad- 
ness. With mock seriousness he ranges himself on the side of 
Pythagoras by proclaiming that the wise (i.e. the Stoics) by 
virtue of their attempts to subdue all human passions are the 
most miserable folk; and therefore, he argues, it follows that 
the fool who is indifferent to them is the happier. Horace is 
much less flippant than Erasmus; and though he is opposed to 
all extremes of conduct, he is of the opinion that the completely 
virtuous man does not exist, and therefore true happiness is 
nowhere to be found (Epist. i. 1). Man is still the slave of 
various encumbering passions such as ambition, avarice, luxury, \ 
and superstition (Sat. ii. 3 and 7), but, Horace maintains, that 
should not prevent him from striving to break his bonds in 
order to attain perfection; the invigorating experience of a 
simple country life brings, at any rate, contentment, and assists 
one to make these forms of madness one’s servants and not one’s 
masters (Epist.i.10). In all seriousness Horace pleads for less 
madness in life, while Erasmus, donning cap and bells, unblush- 
ingly appeals for less so-called wisdom. 

Perhaps it is the wholesome sanity of Horace that has most 
endeared him to Englishmen. He has nothing but scorn for the 
Roman profiteer (Epist. i. 1, 65), and in thinking of a cure for 
avarice he is prompted to remark upon the transitoriness of 


worldly possessions : 


Quid iuvat immensum te argenti pondus et auri 
Furtim defossa timidum deponere terra? (Sat. i. 1. 41 and 42.)! 


He hurls his taunts at the heads of the extreme Stoics and 
urges them to show more humility and charity in judging the 


1 Cf. Wordsworth’s sonnet “The World’. 
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faults of others (Epist. ii. 2); yet he admires the ideal of Stoic 
resignation in the face of adversity: 
vivite fortes fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus 
(Sat. ii. 2. 135.) 

In these moral essays he employs three devices to give emphasis 
to his argument. (a2) He makes use of the parable: in Satire 
ii. 6, there is the story of the country mouse that sampled the 
tasty morsels of a town house, but ultimately decided that 
urban life was fraught with too much canine danger. (b) The 
reader is often offered the choice of two alternative lines of 
conduct; his conscience and common sense being left to choose 
the right one; e.g. in Epistle i. 1. 65-69: 

Isne tibi melius suadet, qui rem facias rem 

Ut propius spectes lacrimosa poemata Pupi: 

An, qui fortunae te responsare superbae 

Liberum et erectum praesens hortatur et aptat? 
Who gives the better counsel? the man who would have you 
make your pile honestly if you can, but if not honestly, then 
by other means; or he who bids you face with equanimity the 
_ ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune’. (c) The conclusion 

of his argument is sometimes unexpectedly abrupt, and a seri- 

ous moral discussion is suddenly closed by him, bringing us 
back to our workaday world with an impish reminder of some 
trivial matter. In this way with a never-failing touch of humour, 
Horace contrives to keep a proper sense of proportion and 
avoids sheer tediousness, as for example, in Epistle i. 1. 106 
where he is willing to allow the sapiens every kind of moral and 
material blessing ; he is a king of kings, a demi-god inferior only 
to Jupiter, thoroughly sound in all his being—except when he 
has a cold in the head (‘Praecipue sanus, nisi quum pituita 
molesta est’). The rendering of philosopher for sapiens is not 
always a happy one, and an examination of the forty or fifty 
uses of sapiens in these poems would be a valuable piece of 
research. Usually stultus and insanus are given in contradiction 
to sapiens, e.g. ‘Virtus est vitium fugere et sapientia prima 
stultitia caruisse’ (Epist. i. 1. 41). The sapiens would appear to 
be the man who, while eschewing evil, can keep his sanity and 
behave rationally in the avoidance of all selfish excesses, par- 
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HORACE’S PERSONALITY AND OUTLOOK ON LIFE 73 
ticularly those that arise from miserliness; he would refuse to 
become the slave of such harmful passions as luxury, ambition, 
and superstition, and would train his mind to have a right 
judgement in all things: ‘Sapiens vitatu quidque petitu sit 
melius causas reddet’ (Sat. i. 4. 115-16). 

The site of the Sabine farm is yearly visited by English 
tourists, in their hundreds, whose interest in the poet once 
prompted the local Italian peasants to ask in all wonder and 
innocence ‘Was this Horace an Englishman?’. English people 
may, indeed, claim a certain spiritual kinship with him; the 
fact that he, of all classical authors, is the most quoted in the 
English language is evidence enough of his direct appeal to the 
English heart, for he reveals himself as a sober but by no means 
superficial thinker, and refreshes us with a humane wisdom 
that has been garnered by a steady mind. The Satires and 
Epistles, from their very nature, cannot offer us poetry of great 
imaginative power or depth of feeling, but we find our enjoy- 
ment in his neat wit and epigrammatic style, in his adroit 
literary craftsmanship and happy phrasing. It is, perhaps, 
Horace’s genial outlook on life and his sane advice on the prob- 
lem of living aright that makes him appeal so strongly to the 
English reader. His sincere contempt for all kinds of flaunting 
extravagance and his fearless denunciation of everything mean 
and dishonourable are, we like to think, in the best English 
tradition ; his loyalties are also ours: his devotion to his freed- 
man father, his attachment to his country home, and his intense 
pride in the land of his birth are all expressed with a delightful 
frankness and a complete absence of pretentiousness mingled 
with his saving grace of kindly humour. 

Nore: The following selections from Horace are suggested for reading by a 
sixth form. (a) His social position: Sat. i. 6 and Epist. ii. 1; (6) his philosophical 
outlook: Epist. i. 1, i. 4, ii. 2; (c) the Satirist: Sat. i. 4, ii. 1. One or more of the 
Satires of Juvenal might be included as a contrast; and if literary criticism is to 
be attempted the Ars Poetica cannot be omitted. The English syllabus might 
include the following poems of Pope: (a) Imitation of Epistle ii. 1, including 
its Introduction; (b) the Essay on Man (selections); (c) his Imitation of Satire 
ii. 1. The range of reading could of course be considerably widened by the 
choice of any of the following: Chaucer, Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Criticism, 


Butler’s Hudibras, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, Boileau’s L’ Art poétique, Aristotle’s 
Poetics in translation. 


GALLO-ROMAN RELIGIOUS SCULPTURE: 


By A. N. NEWELL 
ETWEEN Celtic and Graeco-Roman art there existed an irrecon- 
cilable antagonism. Celtic art, the art of pre-Roman Gaul, was essen- 
tially decorative and abstract, loving geometric motifs and the stylization 
of living forms for purposes of ornamentation ; whereas Graeco-Roman art 
favoured naturalism and anthropomorphism. No real synthesis of these 
two opposed artistic doctrines was possible; so that Gallo-Roman art, 
the result of an attempt at an impossible synthesis, forced upon the 
Celtic artist by his Roman conqueror, is, judged by a purely aesthetic 
criterion, a very mediocre product. Its interest, therefore, is not pri- 
marily aesthetic, but Aéstorically its importance is paramount; for the 
extant sculptures, in all their diversity and extent, throw a flood of light 
on the religious cults, social customs, and economic conditions of Roman 
Gaul. Confining ourselves to Gallo-Roman religious sculpture, our 
object here is to give a general survey of the iconography of peculiarly 
Celtic deities which survived in the Roman province, as represented in 
sculptures of stone and bronze. Our concern, then, is not with Celtic 
religion as a whole, but only with its artistic aspect in the Roman era; 
but even so, literary and epigraphical evidence will frequently prove 
illuminating in the interpretation of the works of art. We must, clearly, 
exclude from our scope all purely Graeco-Roman divinities imported 
into Gaul, together with the Oriental and Egyptian deities of the second 
and third centuries A.D., and the later Christian monuments. Out of this 
sentina numinum, this kitchen-midden of all sorts of cults, we select for 
discussion here only the religious imagery of Celtic divinities which sur- 
vived the Roman domination. But, before embarking on this venture, 
a brief sketch of the salient features of Celtic religion will be relevant. 
The religion of the Celts was a fervent nature-worship. Mountains, 
forests, rivers, and springs were peopled with gods and goddesses ; the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, Day, and Night were powerful divinities. This 
primitive Celtic religion, in fact, was very similar to that of the Germans 
who, in the time of Caesar, ‘deorum numero eos solum ducunt quos 
cernunt et quorum aperte opibus iuvantur; Solem et Vulcanum et 
1 The following acknowledgements are due for permission to reproduce 
illustrations. Figs. 1, 2, 4, 6, are from Commandant E. Espérandieu’s Recueil 
général des bas-reliefs, statues, et bustes de la Gaule romaine, 10 volumes (1907-28) ; 
Figs. 3, 5, 8 from photographs supplied by the Musée des Antiquités nationales 
at St. Germain-en-Laye; Fig. 9 from the Revue des Etudes anciennes vol. x 
(1908) ; Fig. 7 from T.-L. Courcelle-Seneuil: Les Dieux gaulois, pl. VIII (1910), 
by the courtesy of Ernest Leroux, éditeur, Paris. 
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GALLO-ROMAN RELIGIOUS SCULPTURE 75 
Lunam’ (B.G. vi. 21). But in this phase of animism and polydaemonism 
all these Celtic deities were anonymous and aniconic. The priesthood 


of the Druids alone possessed a knowledge of the gods, as Lucan 
expressly says: 


Solis nosse deos et caeli numina vobis 
Aut solis nescire datum, (i. 452-3.) 


while their ban on the anthropomorphic representation of the gods 
deprived the latter of plastic expression in pre-Roman Gaul. Such a 
prohibition is comparable with the similar phenomenon existing among 
the Hebrews, Persians, Moslems, and the Germans described by 
Tacitus ; they, we are told, ‘nec cohibere parietibus deos neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine caelestium arbitrantur’ 
(Germ. ix). [Thus, pre-Roman Celtic sculpture is extremely rare in 
Gaul, extant examples chiefly occurring in the south of France, where 
the Druidic influence was counterbalanced by the influences of Graeco- 
Roman civilization, although the arresting Celtic relief-sculpture from 
Saint-Goar on the Middle Rhine is a notable exception.! Pre-Roman 
sculptures which have been discovered in the sanctuary of La Roqueper- 
tuse near Vélaux (B. du R.) include figures, squatting in a Buddhic 
fashion, which, as they probably represent deities, have a peculiar impor- 
tance for our study.] An entirely new phase, however, opened with the 
Roman conquest of Gaul, which was begun and completed at different 
periods: in 118 B.c. the Provincia Gallia Narbonensis was formed, giving 
its modern name to Provence, the province par excellence; and this new 
_ territory, the semita Galliae, securing the land-route between Italy and 
Spain, became, as we realize from Cicero’s speech Pro Fonteio, so rapidly 
Romanized that the elder Pliny could describe it as Italia verius quam 
provincia; later, between 58 and 50 B.c., the rest of Gaul was added by 
the dramatic conquest of Caesar. In the succeeding reorganization, the 
Tres Galliae of Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and Belgica were created (the 
Aquitania of Caesar, between the Pyrenees and Garonne, being extended 
under Augustus to the Loire); and by 50 A.D. Romanization was com- 
plete throughout the country—at least in the external aspects of its 
civilization. But what were the effects of the conquest on the Celtic 
religion? In the first place, the Druidic priesthood was suppressed as 
being a dangerous anti-Roman organization: and with its abolition dis- 
appeared the Druidic ban on religious imagery. The way was now open 
for the visible and material representation of the previously unsculptured 
deities. They became anthropomorphic, after the manner of the Graeco- 


1 E. (= Espérandieu) viii. 6170. 
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Roman gods. Moreover, they no longer remained anonymous; inscribed 
dedications and ex-votos were set up in their honour, throughout Gaul, 
in such abundance that volumes xii (Narbonensis) and xiii (Tres Galliae) 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum have yielded the names of some 
one hundred and eighty Celtic divinities. But perhaps the most impor- 
tant result of the conquest on the religion of the Gauls was the assimila- 
tion of Celtic to Graeco-Roman deities both in name and in form. In 
name, this was achieved by appending the Celtic name of the god to 
that of a corresponding Roman deity, so that the Celtic became an 
epithet, as it were, of the Roman god, e.g. Mercurius Dumias; Apollo 
Grannus; Mars Leherennus, &c. In form, the Celtic god assumed the 
outward and visible shape of his Graeco-Roman counterpart, although 
he frequently retained certain Celtic traits and characteristics. Assimila- 
tion in name had clearly already started in the time of Caesar, who had 
identified the principal Celtic gods with Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Minerva. Assimilation in form soon followed, an early and admirable 
example of this process being the famous Mercury of Lezoux (Fig. 1), 
where the Celtic god identified with Mercury has largely assumed 
classical form, but still retains Celtic characteristics, to which we shall 
return later. 

Thus the Romanization of Celtic religion motivated the material em- 
bodiment of Celtic deities ; introduced inscribed dedications ; and assimi- 
lated Celtic to Roman gods. But certain Celtic deities could not be 
assimilated; their counterparts were not to be found in the Graeco- 
Roman Pantheon. And these—the most fascinating of all—preserved 


intact the pristine purity of their barbaric identity, unaffected by Graeco- - 


Roman naturalism and realism. There are, thus, two classes of Celtic 
deities to be considered: those, namely, who were (1) assimilated to 
Graeco-Roman deities, and those who remained (2) unassimilated; and 
in this brief survey it is possible to select only the more prominent. 

Let us first consider the iconography of the assimilated Celtic deities 
(of necessity excluding those numerous gods who, although assimilated 
in nomenclature, yet remained aniconic). 

In his excursus on Gaul (B.G. vi. 17 and 18) Caesar, after telling us 
(in words similar to those of Herodotus describing the Egyptians— 
ii. 37: QeooePées trepicodds pdAioTa that 
natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita religionibus, describes the Gallic 
religion in the following terms: 


Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huius sunt plurima simulacra, hunc 
omnium inventorem artium ferunt, hunc viarum atque itinerum ducem, hunc 
ad quaestus pecuniae mercaturasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post 
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hunc Apollinem et Martem et Iovem et Minervam. De his eandem fere quam 
reliquae gentes habent opinionem: Apollinem morbos depellere, Minervam 
operum atque artificiorum initia tradere, Iovem imperium caelestium tenere, 
Martem bella regere. ... Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicant, 
idque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt. 
Caesar here tells us that the five principal Celtic deities were Mercury, 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, Minerva; and that the divine ancestor of the 
Celts was Dis Pater; but it is clear that he has merely assimilated and 
identified with these Roman deities those gods of the Gauls whose func- 
tions corresponded with theirs: we have here, in fact, an excellent 
example of interpretatio Romana (Tac. Germ. 43). We might add, in 
confirmation of the importance of these deities in Gaul, that an interesting 
inscription from Rome records the names of Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, together with Diana and Hercules as the Dei sancti Patrienses ex 
provincia Belgica (Ann. épigr. 1894, No. 18). Of these five national, or 
Pan-Celtic, deities, who were thus assimilated to Roman gods, the repre- 
sentations of Apollo, Mars, Minerva exhibit nothing peculiarly Celtic, 
but let us study the iconography of the Celtic Mercury and Jupiter, and 
observe the Celtic characteristics they retain in their new guise. 

Mercury, according to Caesar, was the greatest of the Celtic gods: 
deum maxime Mercurium colunt, as, so Tacitus tells us in identical words, 
he was also the greatest of the gods worshipped by the Germans (Germ. 
ix); and of him there existed the greatest number of images—plurima 
simulacra. But in pre-Roman Gaul these simulacra were only rough- 
hewn pillars, analogous to the primitive €6ava of the Greeks, like those 
in the sacred grove of Massilia, described by Lucan (iii. 412-13): 

simulacraque maesta deorum 
Arte carent, caesisque extant informia truncis. 
This predominance of Mercury in Gaul has been confirmed by archaeo- 
logy: the Gallo-Roman images of this deity abound. The non-classical 
traits, apart from Celtic epithets, which betray the indigenous deity in 
his new guise, are the following: 

(1) He is bearded; e.g. the Mercury of Lezoux (Fig. 1). This statue, 
4} ft. high, now at St. Germain-en-Laye, shows the Celtic Mercury 
crude, stiff, ugly, old, and bearded, clad in tunic and breeches, wearing 
the petasos, carrying the purse and caduceus, and accompanied by a cock 
and goat. A very different being from the young, naked, swift messenger 
of the Olympians! The bearded Mercury, still holding his symbolical 
purse, is again seen in the splendid sculptured group from Néris (Fig. 2), 
which introduces us to still further characteristics of the Celtic god: 

(2) He is accompanied by the nymph Rosmerta or by some other Celtic 
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goddess (e.g. Fig. 2; and cf. the Romano-British bas-relief at Gloucester, 
illustrated by Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain, Fig. 27). 

(3) He holds the ram-headed serpent ‘le serpent a téte de bélier’ (Fig. 2). 

(4) He is seated (Fig. 2) (perhaps in imitation of the colossal bronze 
statue of Mercurius Dumias or Arvernus made for the temple of 
Mercury on the Puy-de-Déme by Zenodorus in the time of Nero (Pliny, 
N.H. xxxiv. 45). The bearded Mercury, again accompanied by the 
‘serpent 4 téte de bélier’—one of the most curious beings in the Celtic 
Pantheon, to which we shall revert later, is also seen on the altar of 
Beauvais (E. v. 3919). Lastly, it is possible that the Celtic Mercury was 
represented with wings, if the interpretation given by the late Salomon 
Reinach of the celebrated Altar of Mavilly in the Céte-d’Or is justified. 
The Mavilly altar (E. iii. 2067) presents twelve figures sculptured in 
relief on its two blocks. The interpretation of four at least of these 
figures—Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Mars—is certain, but the rest remain 
obscure. Are they the twelve Di Consentes' represented in an archaic 
style, and is Mercury seen here with wings? (S. Reinach, Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, iii, pp. 191-222). 

Of the Celtic Fupiter there exist two types, both extremely interesting. 
There is first the ‘Dieu a la roue’, an admirable example being the bronze 
statuette (Fig. 3) found in 1774 at Le Chatelet (Haute-Marne), and now 
at St. Germain-en-Laye. The god stands holding the thunderbolt in his 
raised right hand, in his lowered left a six-spoked wheel, while over his 
right shoulder is suspended a brass ring holding nine S-shaped spirals 
of bronze. The wheel is a solar symbol, and the S-spirals, clearly 
emblematic of some divine power, possibly are also of solar significance, 
as W. Deonna holds. The statuette, in fact, represents the Celtic solar 
Jupiter, an identification which is confirmed by another bronze statuette 
of the ‘Dieu a la roue’ at St. Germain which bears the inscription J(ovi) 
O(ptimo) M(aximo). 

The solar wheel is also carried occasionally by the other Celtic em- 
bodiment of the Sky-god, the ‘Dieu-Cavalier 4 l’anguipéde’. It is now 
generally agreed that the groups, which are so prevalent in the east of Gaul 
and the Rhineland, of a rider mounted on a horse, and either trampling 
underfoot or, borne aloft by a snake-limbed giant (e.g. Portieux, Fig. 4), 
represent not a Roman Emperor triumphing over barbarians, symbolized 
by a gigantomachy, but rather the Celtic solar Jupiter, the god of Light, 
victorious over the powers of Darkness personified in the serpentine 

* Juno Vesta Minerva Ceres Diana Venus Mars 


Mercurius Jovis Neptunus Vulcanus Apollo. 
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giant. These groups, alternating with statues of Jupiter seated or stand- 
ing, surmounted the ‘Jupiter and Giant Columns’ of east Gaul and the 
Rhineland, which were erected, after the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
during the revival, in eastern Gaul and the Germanies, of pre-existing 
solar and astral cults—a revival due to the influence of Oriental religions. 
The cosmogonical significance of these columns, descendants of the 
primitive solis columna (Festus Avienus 646), is further attested by the 
presence, on the octagonal base, of the planetary deities of the Week— 
Apollo, Diana, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn. These deities 
of the Week recur on the terra-cotta vases made in Belgium at this time, 
but no longer in classical guise; on these vases they are purely indigenous 
gods, whom we shall meet again. 

The iconography, then, of the Celtic Mercury and the Celtic Fupiter 
makes it clear that they were conceived of differently from their Graeco- 
Roman equivalents. 

Whether the Dis Pater of Caesar, the divine ancestor of the Celts, is 
represented in the numerous bronzes and bas-reliefs that portray, e.g. 
at Prémeaux (Céte-d’Or) (Fig. 5), a bearded god, standing clad in a 
close-fitting star-spangled jerkin, perhaps the Gallic caracalla, and 
breeches, holding in his right hand an olla and in his left a long-handled 
mallet, cannot here be discussed. But whether he be Dis Pater or not, 
the ‘Dieu au Maillet’ was certainly assimilated to Silvanus in the valley of 
the Rhéne, although, in Belgica and the Two Germanies, we find him 
represented with his own indigenous title, appearing as Sucellus ‘le bon 
frappeur’ together with his charming consort Nantosvelta. Lastly, it 
should be added that in the British Museum are to be seen four bronze 
statuettes of the Gallo-Roman ‘Dieu au Maillet’.' 

Of the deities mentioned by Caesar we have discussed the artistic 
aspect of the Celtic Mercury, Jupiter, and Dis Pater, but before entering 
upon the subject of the even more fascinating Celtic gods who remained 
barbarously unassimilated, let us briefly notice the Celtic Diana and 
Hercules. One of the most delightful bronze statuettes at St. Germain- 
en-Laye is that of the Celtic goddess, perhaps Arduinna, ‘déesse fores- 
tire des Ardennes’, assimilated to Diana. She is seen seated to the right 
on a running boar in the attitude customary, not only to the horse- 
goddess Epona, but to all mortal ladies of antiquity. 

The Celtic Hercules was called Ogmios, and in the description of him 
by Lucian (Hercules) we see the image of an old man in the last infirmity 
of age, completely bald except for a few white hairs, wrinkled and sun- 


* The unique bronze Sucellus of Visp (Geneva Museum) is illustrated in 
F. Stihelin, Die Schweiz in Rémischer Zeit., pl. 135 (Basel, 1931). 
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burnt like any old mariner. From his tongue proceed chains of gold 
which are attached to the ears of a crowd of followers, for Hercules- 
Ogmios was the god of eloquence, and conquered men, not by physical 
force, but by reason. He is very probably represented in a bronze 
statuette at St. Germain.' Thus the Celtic Hercules, like the Egyptian 
Hercules described by Herodotus (ii. 43), is a very different conception 
from the Hercules of Greece and Rome. 

The second type of Celtic deities in Roman Gaul, those, namely, who 
remained unassimilated to Graeco-Roman gods, and preserved intact 
their Gallic individuality, cannot perhaps be more significantly intro- 
duced than by recalling the pre-Roman Celtic sculpture found in 
Provence, showing a figure, possibly divine, squatting in Buddhic fashion 
(E. i. 131). For one of the most curious of all Celtic deities is the ‘Dieu 
accroupi’, seated cross-legged like the Buddha. He is seen, in intimate 
association with Mercury and Apollo, on the famous Altar of Reims 
(Fig. 6), a monument which admirably symbolizes the harmonious co- 
existence of the Celtic and Classical Pantheons. This cross-legged god, 
moreover, is very frequently represented with horns—or rather, with 
antlers—branching from his head (see traces, Fig. 6), to which char- 
acteristic the inscription CERNUNNOS (‘the horned one’) above his head 
on an altar in Paris clearly alludes (E. iv. 3133). Horns or antlers are also 
given to the celebrated three-headed or three-faced god of Gaul—the 
‘Dieu tricéphale’ (missing at Condat, Fig. 7)—as on the Gallo-Belgic 
vase in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris. On this famous vase, found at 
Bavai or Mons, are represented the seven indigenous deities of the Week, 
whom we mentioned above in connexion with the ‘Dieu-cavalier a 
l’anguipéde’, and amongst them is the tricephalic god, horned. The 
tricephal is found also in Roman Britain, and may be seen on a sculp- 
tured and inscribed monument found at Risingham, north of Hadrian’s 
Wall, and now preserved in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge.* 
This monument, however, was erected by the ‘cohors quarta Gallorum 
equitata’ and therefore probably represents not a Romano-British but 
a Gallo-Roman cult. We have so far observed that both the cross-legged 
and the three-headed deity are represented with horns, but we have not 
as yet encountered a combination of tricephaly with Buddhic posture. 
One example exists (Fig. 8). The absence of this combination elsewhere 
is almost certainly due to the mutilated and incomplete state of many of 
these monuments, sometimes the one trait, sometimes only the other 
being distinguishable ; but frequently, as we have seen, the combination 


1 S. Reinach, Bronzes figurés de la Gaule romaine, no. 135. 
2 Bruce, Lapidarium Septentrionale, p. 325, No. 627. 
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was Clearly never intended. The one example extant is the famous 
bronze statuette (Fig. 8) found near Autun in 1840, and now at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, which not only combines these three characteristics 
—Buddhic attitude, tricephaly, and horns—but manifests additional 
peculiarities. We see (Fig. 8) a bearded god seated ‘les jambes croisées’ 
on a chequered cushion, reposing on a pedestal. His attitude is one of 
rigid hieratic frontality. He holds before him on his knees two ram- 
headed serpents which encircle his waist and are fishtailed. On his 
neck he wears a torque, and a bracelet on his right hand. Another 
torque, placed between the heads of the two serpents, has the appearance 
of asacred object. On either side of the head of the god are attached two 
much smaller heads, just above his ears (not evident in the illustration), 
thus creating a tricephal, while on the back of his head are two small 
holes into which the horns of the god, which have disappeared, were 
inserted. We have, therefore, united in this one deity characteristics and 
attributes which appear elsewhere separately, or in partial combination. 
From this representation, then, it is clear that all the cross-legged and 
tricephalic images of Gaul manifest not different deities, but one and the 
same deity; that while they are only partial manifestations of the god- 
head, his supreme avatar is embodied in the statuette of Autun. 

Such a very complex deity has given rise to considerable discussion, 
especially after the monograph of Alexandre Bertrand, ‘L’Autel de 
Saintes et les triades gauloises’ (Revue archéologique, 1880), and perhaps 
a brief elucidation of his various characteristics may here be profitably 
attempted. In the first place, what is the origin of the cross-legged 
posture? Is it indeed ‘Buddhic’? Or Egyptian; in imitation of Imhotep? 
Or is it peculiarly Celtic? Strabo (iv. 3) and Diodorus (v. 28) both tell 
us that the Gauls used no chairs, but sat on the ground, a custom which 
almost enforces a squatting attitude; let us then conclude that our tri- 
cephal adopted a custom that was Celtic, and did not borrow from foreign 
deities. The torque need not detain us long; it was, according to Salo- 
mon Reinach, exclusively an attribute of deities in Roman Gaul. The 
antlers, however, of the tricephal raise a fundamental issue, and deserve 
fuller treatment. ‘They are a relic of the time when the god was himself 
worshipped under the form of a deer, and are a witness to the fact that 
zoolatry, or animal-worship, was a notable feature of primitive Celtic 
religion. Gallic deities in Roman Gaul were in various stages of transi- 
tion from purely theriomorphic to fully anthropomorphic gods; some, 
like the tricephal, never achieved full anthropomorphism, and were 
unable to discard completely all traces of their previous zoomorphic 
phase ; and hence the stag’s antlers which survive as attributes. Similarly, 
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on the Altar of Reims (Fig. 6), the bull and deer in the front of the god 
also betray the primitive animal cult: they, too, have descended to the 
level of mere attributes. That the bull was worshipped in Gaul is 
attested, moreover, by the existence of bronze statuettes of a bull with 
three horns (a distinctive trait which is eloquent evidence of its divine 
character),' and by the famous Paris altar showing a bull carrying three 
cranes on its back, with the inscription TARVOS TRIGARANUS—the bull 
with the three cranes (E. iv. 3134). Further survivals of the primitive 
worship of animals in Gaul are to be seen in the bear-goddess, Artio; 
the boar-goddess, Arduinna; and the horse-goddess, Epona.? The 
fundamental question, ‘Does zoolatry imply totemism (with its peculiar | 
forms of social organization)?’ is thus answered by Salomon Reinach: 
‘On se persuade facilement que la zoolatrie, sous quelque forme qu’elle 
se présente, n’est intelligible qu’en tant que survivance d’un totémisme 
primitif et qu’il est légitime de conclure de l’une a I’autre’; a thesis 
which is contested by J. Toutain in his Etudes de mythologie. 

To return to the tricephal of Autun: he holds between his arms two 
ram-headed serpents. ‘The bearded Mercury of Néris (Fig. 2) holds 
another; the phenomenon appears again with the bearded Mercury of 
Beauvais (E. v. 3919); and again in company with the Di Consentes (?) 
of the altar of Mavilly (E. iii. 2067). Who or what is this extraordinary 
being? While no conclusive answer can be given, the conjecture that 
the ‘serpent a téte de bélier’ is a personification of chthonian fecundity, 
a symbol of the creative power of the earth, can be strongly supported 
and is widely entertained. We know that the ram and serpents (twined 
round the caduceus) are constant attributes of the classical Mercury, and 
in connexion with this it is interesting to note the deduction to be drawn 
from the following facts: (1) The Autun tricephal (Fig. 8) holds a ram- 
headed serpent. (2) The Néris Mercury (Fig. 2) also holds a ram- 
headed serpent. (3) The tricephal of the Musée Carnavalet, Paris (E. iv. 
3137), is represented with the attributes of Mercury: he holds in his left 
hand a ram’s head and is accompanied by a goat to the right. (4) The 
bronze statuette of Touget (S. Reinach, Rép. Stat. ii, p. 171) shows 
Mercury seated cross-legged on a chequered cushion in the attitude of 
the Autun tricephal. Such a mutual exchange of attributes between 
Mercury and the tricephal points only to one conclusion: the close con- 
nexion, if not indeed the identification, of the tricephal with Mercury. 


? Cf. the excellent Romano-British bronze statuette of a three-horned bull 
found at Stoke Abbot (S. Reinach, Rép. Stat. iii, p. 214). 

2 See the bronze group of Epona with two foals (found in Wiltshire) now in 
the British Museum (Room of Roman Britain). 
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The nature of this relation is somewhat clarified, first, when we realize 
that the purse is one of the most distinctive attributes of Mercury, and 
secondly, that the cross-legged and horned god (i.e. the same god as the 
tricephal) is represented on the Altar of Reims (Fig. 6) seated, between 
Mercury and Apollo, holding a large sack on his left arm, and with his 
right drawing from it grains or nuts which pour down in a stream for 
the bull and deer below to consume. The significance of the sack is 
similar to that of the cornucopia; it is a symbol of abundance: and on the 
well-known altar of Saintes (E. ii. 1319) the cross-legged deity, holding 
a purse, is accompanied by a goddess who carries a cornucopia. The 
statue of Sommerécourt (E. vi. 4831) shows us the same goddess of 
abundance seated with a cornucopia, and, encircling her body, the 
beneficent chthonian ram-headed serpent, the attribute of the tricephal. 
Thus, there can be no uncertainty about the character of the tricephal or 
cross-legged deity : he is a god of prosperity, abundance, and richness, just 
as Mercury (inventorem omnium artium) is a deity of material well-being. 
On the altar of Reims (Fig. 6) he appears as a protector of both wild and 
domestic animals and a guardian of crops, a role which is confirmed by 
the presence of Apollo; for here this deity, as the field-mouse in the pedi- 
ment clearly indicates, is none other than Apollo Smintheus, ‘destroyer of 
field-mice’ (cpivOos = field-mouse) and so preserver of crops; possibly 
he is also Apollo Auxios, guardian of flocks and herds. Finally, the very 
interesting reliefs from Santosse (E. ili. 2043) and Titelberg (E. v. 4195) 
may be said to confirm this benevolent aspect of the Celtic deity. 
Alexandre Bertrand regarded the tricephal as a ‘modification abrégée 
des triades’, a symbolic simplification of a divine trinity, a theory 
accepted by J. Toutain. In these triads or trinities, of which the best 
example is certainly that now at Reims (Fig. 6), the tricephal or cross- 
legged deity is found associated with two other gods, where the ideas 
symbolized by the group are generally an elaboration of the character of 
the ‘Dieu accroupi tricéphale’, i.e. material prosperity and richness. The 
existence of these divine triads recalls to mind the well-known verses of 
Lucan referring to Teutates, Esus, Taranis: 
Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Esus, 
Et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Dianae. (i. 444-6.) 
The questions raised by these lines are manifold: are Teutates, Esus, 
and Taranis the national deities of the Celts—a Pan-Celtic Trinity? Or 
are they merely local gods? Are they three gods or three aspects of one 
god? Is Teutates, as the etymology of his name suggests (Teut = 
national), the sovereign god of Gaul? Was he identified with Mercury 
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or with Mars? Or with both, in his cultural and bellicose aspect re- 
spectively? And lastly, is he the same as the Dis Pater of Caesar? But 
such problems can only be stated ; they are too complex for solution here. 

As Celtic gods were very frequently accompanied by companion- 
goddesses, e.g. at Néris (Fig. 2), it is not surprising to discover that the 
complex deity we have just been considering is likewise gladdened by a 
divine consort. She too is a goddess of abundance, as is clear from a rare 
and delightful bronze statuette in the Room of Roman Britain at the British 
Museum which presents the goddess antlered and seated cross-legged bear- 
ing a patera and cornucopia (S. Reinach, Rép. Stat. iii, p. 79); the bronze 
of Cébazat (Puy-de-Déme) (Courcelle-Seneuil, Les Dieux gaulois, pl. X) 
shows her as a tricephal ; while in the statue of Sommerécourt at Epinal 
(E. vi. 4831) we see her holding a ram-headed serpent. She is thus 
an exact feminine counterpart of the many-sided deity of Autun (Fig. 8). 

In this essay we have now discussed briefly the two types of Celtic deities 
represented in Gallo-Roman religious sculpture, namely (1) those assimi- 
_ lated to Graeco-Roman gods, e.g. the Celtic Mercury, Jupiter, and Dis 
Pater, who, however, preserved certain characteristics betraying their in- 
digenous nature, and (2) those who, remaining unassimilated, retained their 
Celtic individuality unimpaired, e.g. the complex deity of Autun (Fig. 8). 

In drawing this survey to a conclusion there can be no more effective 
climax than a consideration, however brief, of the wonderful silver vase 
or cauldron of Gundestrup, which was found in 1891 in a peat-bog in 
the north of Jutland ; is now in the Museum of Copenhagen ; and may be 
seen together with the vase in the Cabinet des Médailles, mentioned 
previously, fully illustrated in the Revue des Etudes anciennes, vol. x 
(1908). The silver vase of Gundestrup is a résumé of practically the 
whole range of Celtic mythology. It may, from one aspect, be compared 
with the vase just referred to, as it, also, shows on its seven exterior 
plaques the planetary deities of the Week, while prominent among its 
numerous and fabulous animals, accompanied by his sacred stag, we 
observe the cross-legged divinity, antlered, holding a ram-headed ser- 
pent, and wearing and carrying a torque (Fig. 9). 

Ab uno disce omnes. 
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locaux’, pp. 193-467, ‘Les cultes de la Gaule romaine’; Rice Holmes, Ancient 
Britain, pp. 271-86; H. W. Lawton, “The Religion of the Gallo-Romans’ (in 
Speculum Religionis, essays presented to C. G. Montefiore, Oxford, 1929); J. 
Toutain, Alesia gallo-romaine et chrétienne (1933). 
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GREEK FABLES AND BABRIUS 
By wW. H. OLDAKER 


HE fable as a form of story is characteristically Greek. It 

is true that fables are also found in early Oriental literature ; 
but these are either imitations (and very feeble imitations) or 
parallel growths, which never reached the fine flower of the 
Greek versions. And from the earliest times fables have been 
associated with the name of one man: Aesop the slave. 

The only evidence for his existence does not amount to very 
much. A passing reference in Herodotus (ii. 134) says that the 
proverbial beauty Rhodopis was the slave of the Samian Iad- 
mon, and a contemporary of Sappho (fl. 6th cent. B.c.). Aesop, 
Herodotus goes on to say, was also a slave of Iadmon at the 
same time as Rhodopis. Of other references to Aesop in anti- 
quity, most of them (e.g. those in Plutarch, and scholiasts on 
Aristophanes) clearly derive from this passage. The date given 
by Herodotus is probably nearly correct. Hesiod and Solon 
made use of fables without referring them to Aesop. After the 
time of Aristophanes, who refers to him in several places, it is 
rare to find a fable used or quoted without reference to Aesop. 

It is possible, as Rutherford! holds, that Aristophanes him- 
self is mainly responsible for the growth of the present tradition 
about Aesop. His beetle who flew up to heaven in an attempt 
to rival the eagle (Pax 127) is an obvious parody of a fable found 
in Archilochus: Aristophanes assigns it to Aesop, and the 
scholiast takes him in sober earnest. Peithetairus in the Birds 
(471) proves by an ‘Aesopic’ fable that the birds are more 
ancient than the earth, or than Kronos himself: and from Aesop 
Peithetairus illustrates his objection to intercourse with the 
birds (651). It is quite possible that an author of the immense 
popularity of Aristophanes could so start the fashion of ascrib- 
ing to Aesop all stories in which animals or inanimate objects 
used the language of men. 

Probability is against Aesop having written down his own 
fables. We hear of Socrates in prison passing away idle hours 

1 Babrius, Introd., p. xxxv. 
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by versifying some of them. There is nothing to suggest that 
he formed a complete collection—he relied on his memory, 
Plato says—or that any of his versions were ever published. 
From the references in Aristophanes, it would appear that 
knowledge of the fables, though widespread, was dependent 
upon oral tradition. Indeed, they are just the sort of stories 
which a nurse would be likely to tell children in her charge. 
One Demetrius of the Attic deme Phalerus made a collection 
of them about 300 B.c., probably for the purposes of the rhe- 
torical schools: nothing more is known of it. Phaedrus put a 
few of them into Latin iambics (date 1st cent. A.D.): and some- 
what frigid versions they are. Not many years before the time 
of Babrius (if he lived in the second half of the second century 
A.D.) a series of school texts, in ten books, was brought out, by 
a certain Nicostratus, a teacher of rhetoric. Hermogenes, a 
contemporary rhetor, mentions it (TMepi tAedv, ii. 12-13). Per- 
haps Babrius’ fables are a verse translation of this. They, too, 
according to Suidas, were originally arranged in ten books. 

There exists also a prose collection of Aesop’s fables, in 
Greek, and attempts, more or less successful, have been made 
to disentangle lines of verse, or portions of them, from these 
prose versions. But the collection as a whole, even though it 
contains strata from an earlier date, is a monkish product of the 
Middle Ages. The best and earliest MS. (Parisianus 680) is a 
Byzantine product of the twelfth century: and many fables, and 
most of the ‘morals’ at the conclusion of each, do not seem to 
have been actually written down much before this date. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that the whole collection is only a prose 
paraphrase of Babrius. If so, it is of some value, as paraphras- 
ing the lost fables as well as those extant. 

The position of Babrius, then, in the history of the Greek 
fable is an interesting one. Who was he, and when did he live? 
The evidence amounts to very little. The learned Crusius (in 
1878) was the first to gather it together. In the second cen- 
tury A.D., beginning roughly with the time of the ‘Greekling’ 
Hadrian, the Greek language, rather than Latin, was the popu- 
lar language at the Roman court. When Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-80) wrote his ‘Meditations’ in Greek, the fashion spread. 
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Later emperors often followed these examples. Babrius’ works, 
as they now stand, contain two personal references. One is to 
a ‘Boy Branchus’ (Pref. i. 2 and 10 and Fab. 74. 15). The other 
is to a ‘son of King Alexander’ (Pref. ii. 1). It is possible that 
both these refer to the same person. It is equally possible that 
they do not. But the name Alexander does give something to 
go on, and when it is coupled with Baoihevs, the regular Greek 
word for the Roman Emperor, that something, together with 
the indirect evidence of the author’s style, enables a reasonably 
definite conclusion to be reached. 

What follows is a summary of Crusius’ arguments. 

The name Babrius is itself Roman, not Greek. The ‘King 
Alexander’ might be Alexander Severus, or Caracalla; or per- 
haps some client-king of the eastern half of the Roman Empire: 
a certain knowledge of eastern lands, Arabia and Egypt in par- 
ticular, suggests this possibility. His second preface, and the 
general tone of the majority of the fables, suggest familiarity 
with the arts of the rhetorician. His style, with its studious 
cultivation of simplicity and clarity, which becomes at times 
almost affected, suggests the same period. One or two lines 
suggest a greater familiarity with Latin than with Greek. 
Finally, in his management of the choliambic metre, particu- 
larly in the use of resolved feet, he follows the example of later 
Roman authors rather than that of the Greek inventors of the 
metre. 

It would therefore seem most probable that Babrius was 
writing in the age of the Antonines, or not much later. 


Babrius provided two prefaces to his works: from which we 
may assume that they were published in at least two collections. 
The first, addressed to the ‘Boy Branchus’ explains how, in the 
Golden Age, before evil had entered into the world, animals 
and things could speak to men with human voice: this, he says, 
is the conclusion of the teaching of ‘wise old Aesop’; and this is 
the dish which he will set before Branchus, mixpév i&uBoov oxAnp& 
KGAa OnAvvas, i.e. softening the harshness of the older scazon 
on the Latin principles already mentioned. 

The second preface comes in our text between the 107th and 
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the 108th fables. This, addressed to the ‘Son of King Alexan- 
der’, refers to imitators, which suggests that there was an inter- 
val between the publication of the two collections. Since the 
fables are now arranged alphabetically, according to the first 
letter of the first line, it is unlikely that this second preface is 
in its right place in the text: at some time a scribe or editor 
must have taken the whole collection, arranged them in this 
way, and then inserted the second preface half way through. It 
comes actually after the last fable with the initial A. The 
biggest collection now extant, that of the Athoan MS., ends 
with the letter M: those fables which began with letters after 
this, except for fragments, are lost. 

The complaint that there were imitators between the appear- 
ance of the two collections suggests an immediate popularity. 
In the fourth century Ausonius says that one of the Titiani 
(there were two of the name, father and son; perhaps Ausonius 
did not know which) translated ‘Aesopiam trimetriam’ into 
Latin prose. The Emperor Julian refers to them in a way which 
assumes they were well known and easily accessible. He quotes 
one whole line from the 32nd fable, and elsewhere refers to the 
73rd (now badly mutilated) and the 107th. Julian mentions 
Babrius’ name in neither of these last two cases, nor does he 
quote verbatim: but it is at least probable that Babrius’ collec- 
tion was most familiar to him. Of later writers, Avianus (4th 
cent.) and Tzetzes and Georgides in the twelfth century fre- 
quently refer to Babrius. 


Until 1809 only a few fables were extant, whether known as 
the work of Babrius or called by the name of Aesop. In that 
year an Italian, F. de Furia, published a collection of thirty-six 
fables, in prose; or, at least, so he thought; for in the following 
year it was noticed that fifteen of them were really in the choliam- 
bic metre. De Furia had obtained the fables from a Vatican lib- 
rarian, who had himself copied them from a manuscript which, 
in the depths of the Vatican library, had otherwise escaped 
attention. 

In 1840 a Macedonian Greek, named Minoides Menas, who 
had lived for some years in Paris, was sent by the head of the 
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department of Public Education in France, with a roving com- 
mission to search for manuscripts in his native country. He 
searched principally in the monasteries of Mt. Athos, whence 
many valuable manuscripts have come; and may still come, 
such is the state of neglect in which their libraries, for the most 
part,are. In the Monastery of St. Laura, Menas found a parch- 
ment codex, with 122 fables in choliambic verse. The monks 
would not part with it, but Menas was allowed to make a copy, 
which he brought back to Paris: and from this Boissonade’s 
edition was published in 1844. Later Menas made another 
journey to Mt. Athos, and this second time was allowed to buy 
the original manuscript. He offered it to the Royal Library in 
Paris, but they considered his price too high: so he negotiated 
with the British Museum, which, in 1857, bought it: and there 
it now remains. 

Menas must have been a person of some ingenuity and sense 
of humour. His manuscript contains the first line of Fable 123. 
To complete this he added six lines of his own composition, 
which imposed so well on learned scholars of the day, that not 
long afterwards he produced a second collection, containing 
ninety-five more fables, purporting to come also from Mt. 
Athos. There were, however, scholars who knew more of 
Babrius’ tricks of versification than M. Menas, and the forgery 
was exposed : not, however, before these ninety-five had been, in 
1859, solemnly edited by Sir G. C. Lewis, ‘to the eternal dis- 
grace of English Scholarship’, says Rutherford, rather harshly. 
They were also translated the following year by the unsuspect- 
ing Rev. J. Davies; but from his not always smoothly-flowing 
rhymed couplets, it is not easy to tell where the genuine end 
and the spurious begin. 

The only other source of fables (disregarding the fertile pen 
of M. Menas) is the Vatican MS. used by de Furia’s copyist, 
which in 1878 was rediscovered by a German, Knoell. It con- 
tains in all 242 fables in prose and verse, but this includes 
different versions of the same fables, and with them even a 
pious monk’s Greek version of the one Old Testament fable— 
Jotham’s Parable—found in the Book of Judges (ix. 8). Those 
in choliambic metre number 30, of which 15 had been already 
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published by de Furia, and 9 were included in the Athoan MS. 
so only 6 new fables were added to the known work of Babrius 
by Knoell. 

The evidence of the lexicographer Suidas is only of impor- 
tance upon minor points of readings, mainly of single lines, 
The Athoan MS.—an inaccurate and badly written work—can 
sometimes be corrected from Suidas’ quotations ; but it is often 
equally clear that Suidas himself is not quoting accurately. 


The fables themselves, in Babrius’ versions, are of a pretty 
simplicity. But the simplicity is of language and style, rather 
than of ideas. There is at times a certain artificiality and 
scepticism about his sentiments which consorts ill with his 
primitive form. The second fable, for example, shows a world 
where gods counted for little, and is clearly a product of 
sophisticated town life— 


A farmer once when digging lost his spade: 

Enquiries he in ev’ry quarter made. 

Did any of his country workmen know? 

But each denied. He knew not what to do. 

So to the city took he all his men, 

There on their oath to make them swear again; 

For country gods are simple folk, men say, 

But city gods men’s secrets know alway. 

Soon at a fountain, just within the gate, 

Packs laid aside, to cool their feet they sat: 

Up came a crier, to proclaim a theft: 

The god of many treasures was bereft. 

A thousand drachmas, said he, would be paid 

If information of the theft were laid. 

The farmer, hearing, said, ‘I’m going home: 

To find the thief it seems in vain we’ve come: 

How could he know, when ignorant is he 

Of those who’ve stolen his own property ?” 

A pretty story for a rhetorician, even if not tending to any 
great respect for morality. 
Here is another fable (88) which also exhibits a certain 

cynicism. We can well imagine a popular orator making use of 
the story to raise a laugh at the expense of opponents whose 
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intentions were better than their opportunities of carrying them 


out. 


A lark once raised a nestling brood 
In field of growing corn: 

The corn was green, and she did sing, 
When daylight it did dawn: 

In answer to the lapwing’s cry 
To greet the smiling morn. 


Their little crests began to grow 
They’d fed on corn so long: 

*T was time, they thought, to fly away, 
Their wings had grown so strong: 

When up the farmer came, to whom 
The harvest did belong. 


Said he, “The harvest ripens fast: 
It ripens fast, I see: 

*Tis time to summon all my friends, 
That they may reap with me’. 

But one of the gay-crested brood 
Listening chanced to be. 


So swiftly to the nest he went 
And ’gan aloud to cry; 

“Tis time for us to move,’ said he: 
His mother made reply, 

“They will not over-speedy be, 
Who on their friends rely.’ 


The days passed on; the corn began 
To wither in the sun: 


’ Again the farmer came, and saw 


His harvest not begun. 
Said he ‘T’ll hireling reapers send 
Before to-morrow’s done.’ 


Which hearing, to her little larks 
The mother wise did say, 
‘Now, since to harvest he decides 
No more for friends to stay, 
But on himself relies alone, 
Tis time to fly away.’ 
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Other fables serve merely to amplify proverbs. ‘God helps 


those who help themselves’; and a wagoner, who had adopted 
Heracles as his patron saint, is so taught in Fable 20. 


A farmer from the village drove 
His creaking toiling wain: 

It stuck in mire, and would not move, 
And came not out again. 


The man himself stood idle, and 
Did nothing to assist : 
To Heracles he raised a hand 
In prayer: all else he missed. 
‘Shoulder the wheel,’ the God replied, 
‘And goad and spur your cattle: 


And when to help yourself you’ve tried, 
The gods will fight your battle.’ 


Some of the stories which would be of obvious use to a 


rhetorician to illustrate his points, are short and pithy to a 
degree. Fable 60 is a good example. 


A mouse inside a larder once 
Was seeking a repast. 

He fell into a pot of broth, 
And as he breathed his last, 


‘I’ve had my fill of meat and drink, 
And every luxury.’ 

He said, ‘Contented I depart: 
So come, sweet Death, to me.’ 


Fable 95 is in many ways interesting. The story of it was 


known to Solon, who warned the Athenians that by allowing 
Pisistratus to make himself tyrant, they had been playing the 
part of the stag in the fable, who followed the cunning fox to 
the lion’s den. The story is this: it is too long to translate in 
full. A lion was lying sick in his lair. His best friend was a fox, 
whom the lion asked to go and hunt a stag who lived near by. 
This was the only thing which could save him from death. 
The fox went off, and found the stag, and with much flattery 
told him how the lion was dying, and, being king of beasts, was 
looking for some one to designate as his successor. At these 
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words the simple stag was overjoyed, and followed the fox to 
the lion’s lair. When they entered, the lion sprang, but just 
missed the stag: he only succeeded in tearing his ear; the stag 
himself escaped. The lion and the fox thereupon took counsel 
again, and the fox again went and sought out the stag. But the 
stag only received him with reproaches. The fox, however, won 
him over a second time, by telling him that the scratch he had 
received was only a fatherly pat on the head, and had no harm- 
ful intent. The stag, again deceived, returned with the fox to 
the lion’s den. This time the lion was more successful, and so 
made a good meal; while the fox stood hungry by. 


But as she watched, she saw the heart 
Fall from the beast, and roll apart: 
She snatched it up right greedily ; 
For all her toil her only fee. 

Counting the entrails every one, 

The lion found the heart was gone: 
The cave was searched, and searched the lair, 
But still, alas, no heart was there: 
Until the cheating Reynard cried, 
“There can’t have been a heart inside: 
Truly a heartless beast it were 

To enter twice a lion’s lair!’ 


Crusius suggested that, in its earliest form, the story must 
have been a folk-lore attempt to explain why stags have a slit in 
their ears. If Babrius had the same intention, it was quite sub- 
sidiary, and almost forgotten in his interest in the moral. 

Five fables, chosen almost at random, are not much by which 
to judge a collection. But even in translation it is possible that 
some of their merits will not be entirely missed. They are 
simple stories; but they are stories which have lived, and will 
live, by reason of their very simplicity. Their appeal is universal. 
Babrius’ presentation of them is not quite so simple: it has just 
that spice of sophistication which makes them all the more 
acceptable to a modern reader. It is, therefore, the more 
surprising that they should have fallen into the comparative 
oblivion which has overtaken them since their re-discovery in 
the middle of last century. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


By J. B. POYNTON 


UR greatest thoughts occur to us at quite unexpected times 

and in quite unexpected places. We wish to share them 

with posterity, but we have nothing with us on which to write 

them down, and by the time we reach home we shall have for- 

gotten all about them. Sometimes indeed in such circumstances 

we make use of a tree-trunk or blank wall, but the practice has 

an obvious disadvantage: it is not easy to convey our manuscript 

to the publisher, and our manuscript may have to wait many 
centuries before a publisher comes to it. 

The wise man therefore goes prepared for emergencies: to- 
day we take with us writing-pad and fountain-pen: Pliny the 
Younger beguiled the tedium of waiting for wild boars to run 
into his hunting-net by jotting down his reflections on his wax 
tablets." 

WAX-TABLETS 

Wax tablets were used to receive writing from very early 
times. They are mentioned in Homer, where Proteus sends 
Bellerophon to the King of Lycia with a letter containing orders 
for his own death: 


yeayas év trivaxt GupopOdpa TroAAc.? 


Each tablet consisted of a rectangular slab (tabella) of wood— 
or, for the luxurious, of ivory—with a raised rim running round 
one or both faces, the depressed surface being covered with a 
coating of wax. ‘The dimensions naturally varied : one specimen 
which survives measures about 9 inches by 7, another 7 inches 
by 4. Generally several slabs were hinged together at the 
top by thongs, whence Proteus’ slab, triva€, is called ‘folded’, 
mtuKtdés: the Romans spoke of duplices, triplices, &c., according 
to the number of slabs thus hinged together. Our Roman 
specimens are mostly triplices, but a set of seven slabs has been 

t Pliny, Ep. i. 6. 

2 Iliad, vi. 169. It is not explicitly stated that the iva, or wooden slab, was 


waxed, but the original meaning of yp&qo is to ‘scratch’, and letters would be 
painted rather than scratched on plain wood. 
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found in Egypt. The two outside surfaces were often not 
waxed, but simply served as covers for the writing inside. 

As each slab in a set was normally cut from the same block 
of wood, the whole set was known as the ‘block’, or codex. The 
modern book is in form a codex, though it is hinged at the side, 
not the top—or, to put it another way, in a set of tablets the 
lines of writing run parallel to the line of the hinge, in a book at 
right angles to it. 

The writing was scratched on the wax by means of the sézlus, 
a pointed instrument of bone, ivory or bronze, with a flat knob 
at the other end, by which the scratches could, if necessary, be 
obliterated. For many composers the flat end was the more 
important of the two: 

saepe stilum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint scripturus! 

Besides serving as note-books, wax-tablets were largely em- 
ployed in correspondence, in which capacity they had some 
advantages over the modern notepaper. They could be used 
again—indeed all the recipient of a letter had to do was to delete 
the original writing and send back his answer on the same tab- 
lets. Also their presence in his house was a perpetual reproach 
to the bad correspondent, who by not replying became guilty 
not merely of rudeness, but of theft. All Catullus’ efforts, how- 
ever, failed to recover his codicilli from a certain moecha putida 
to whom he had, perhaps indiscreetly, written.2 

In order to ensure privacy the tablets were bound round with 
a string and sealed; but this precaution did not prevent Cicero 
from opening a letter about himself from his brother Quintus 
to a third party, with the ingenuous comment ‘nam quod 
resignatae sunt, habet, opinor, eius signum Pomponia’.3 So it 
could be sealed up again without Quintus being any the wiser. 

Wax-tablets were also used as account-books, and for legal 
documents, especially for wills. 

The largest set of tablets, however, could only contain part 
of the average book: the author had therefore to transfer what 
he had written to some other material, before sending the whole 

' Hor. Sat. i. 10. 72. 2 Cat. xlii. 


3 Cic. ad Att. xi. 19. The letter in question was probably written on papyrus, 
but the principle involved is the same. 
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in to the publisher. Of course if he were writing in his own 
study, he would naturally use this other material in the first 
instance. 

PAPYRUS 

The papyrus plant, a reed with a long stem, flourished 
especially in Egypt, where it had long been used for the manu- 
facture of writing-material. Against Varro’s statement that this 
use of it was not known until after the founding of Alexandria 
must be set the fact that existing fragments can be dated with 
certainty back to a time 2,000 or even 3,000 years before Christ. 
There is no doubt, however, that in Roman times Alexandria 
was the chief centre of the manufacture. 

The pith of the stem was split into longitudinal strips: ‘the 
strips thus cut were laid vertically upon a board, side by side, 
to the required width, thus forming a layer, across which 
another layer of shorter strips was laid at right angles’. The 
sheet (charta) thus formed was moistened, and some sort of 
paste added to make the two layers cohere: it was then well 
hammered and left to dry in the sun. Rome appears always to 
have imported the sheets ready made, not raw material, though 
one variety, the charta Fanniana, was subjected to some further 
process at Rome in the workshops of a certain Fannius. 

For writing on papyrus a reed pen (calamus) was used, and 
ink (atramentum) either compounded of soot, or manufactured 
by Nature from the cuttle-fish. While still wet this ink could 
easily be washed off: Augustus’ tragedy, the Ajax, committed 
suicide by ‘falling on its sponge’,? and Martial, sending a friend 
a copy of his latest book, the letters in which were as yet non 
bene sicca, thoughtfully enclosed the same useful article. 

On the completion of his work the author might either make 
up the loose leaves into a book himself or, more simply, pur- 
chase a blank book from the stationer, and copy it out into that. 


THE PAPYRUS ROLL 
In classical times the common form of book was the roll 
(volumen*). The single sheets, the manufacture of which has 


* Maunde Thompson, Introduction to Palaeography, ch. iii. 
2 Suet. Aug. 85. 3 Mart. iv. 10. 
* The ordinary word for a book, liber, means bark. It seems that bark was the 
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been described above, were pasted together to form a con- 
tinuous band, from 20 to 30 feet long: the width of the band, 
i.e. the length of the component sheets, was from 6 to 15 inches: 
the width of a single component sheet, from 6 to 12 inches." 
The writing ran in columns, usually not more than 3 inches 
broad, from left to right, the lines of writing being parallel to 
the length of the band, the columns at right angles to it. In 
copies intended for sale the writing was on one side of the 
papyrus only, that on which the strips of papyrus ran hori- 
zontally: in private copies the back also might be used. So the 
Orestes of an unknown writer was 


scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus? 


Each book of, e.g., Virgil or Livy would be written on a separate 
band. A book of verse rarely contains more than 1,000 lines, 
so we may conclude that more than that would make the 
volume inconveniently bulky. Prose books, however, might be 
larger. 

To the right end of the band, next to the last column, was 
attached a rod of wood, bone, or ivory, round which the band 
was rolled: thus Rutilius describes a small book by the phrase 
non multa volumina passus, i.e. the band is not long enough to 
go many times round the rolling-stick. A book when ‘shut’ 
thus formed a cylinder. The two ends of the cylinder (frontes) 
were, at least in more elaborate copies, smoothed with pumice- 
stone and sometimes coloured. In the middle of each frons 
was an end of the rolling-stick: these ends were called umbilici, 
or ‘navels’, whence the stick itself is referred to as the umbili- 
cus: often the stick projected beyond the ends of the cylinder, 
terminating in curved tips (cornua). A tab (titulus, index), usually 
of parchment, bearing the name of the author and the title of 
the work, was attached to the outside of each roll: this too might 
be coloured. The first book of Ovid’s Tristia, however, had in- 
structions to avoid all meretricious adornments, and show by 
original writing-material of the Italians: the name for the material was applied 
to the chief article made of that material, the book, and after the introduction 
of papyrus, to the article even when made of a different material. 


' The figures are only approximate. 
2 Juv. i. 6. The Orestes is fortunately lost. 
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the gloominess of its appearance that it was the offspring of an 
exile 
nec titulus minio nec cedro charta notetur, 
candida nec nigra cornua fronte geras, 
nec fragili geminae poliantur pumice frontes, 
hirsutus passis ut videare comis' 

When not in use the roll was tied together by a thong attached 
to its outside end and kept in a wrapper, usually of parchment, 
known as its paenula or great-coat. Probably it is a great-coat 
of this sort that St. Paul wants, when he writes tov geAdvnv dv 
. . . EpxSuevos pépe kai BiBAia.2 A number of rolls were 
kept standing on end in a box (capsa, scrinium). 


READING A ROLL 

The reader started with the roll in his right hand and 
wound off what he had read with the left, thus making a second 
roll: at the end he was left with one roll in the left hand, the 
beginning of the book being now of course in the middle, so 
that the next person to want it must occasionally have experi- 
enced the emotions of a soldier who finds his puttees inside out. 
To ‘turn the pages’ is thus evolvere: friends invited to hear a 
Silius Italicus read the latest book of his Punica would often, 
before venturing into the reception room, send some one to see 


an ex magna parte evolverit librum.s To reach the end was 
venire ad umbilicum. 


ohe, iam satis est, ohe, Libelle! 
iam pervenimus usque ad umbilicos* 

Reading a roll must have been slightly more laborious a task 
than reading a modern book, for both hands were constantly 
employed. Even to open a roll, find a given place, and shut it 
took time, so that the ancient scholars on the whole prefer 
trusting their memories to verifying a quotation. To drop a 
roll was especially exasperating, and on one occasion had fatal 
consequences. The aged Verginius Rufus was struggling with 

* Ovid, Tristia, i. 1.7. Papyrus was rubbed with cedar oil in order to preserve 


it from moths. But the oil also gave it a yellow colour, thus adding to the general 
smartness of the volume. 


2 2 Tim. iv. 13. 3 Plin. Ep. i. 13. 4+ Mart. iv. 89. 
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a heavier volume than usual, and let it slip from his fingers: in 
sequitur colligitque, while he walked to and fro winding up the 
thirty odd feet of papyrus, he fell and broke his leg, from which 


injury he never recovered.! A high price was always paid at 
Rome for slaves who could read aloud. 


PARCHMENT? 

Parchment, i.e. ‘skin prepared in such a way that it can 
receive writing on both sides’,3 was throughout the Dark and 
Middle Ages the almost universal writing-material, and the 
codex the only form of book, at least for literary purposes. 
Parchment in its turn gave way to paper, but the supremacy 
of the codex remains unchallenged. 

There are undoubted references to parchment codices in 
Martial, e.g. 

Quam brevis immensum cepit membrana Maronem! 
Ipsius vultus prima tabella gerit* 

where tabella, a single slab in a set of wax-tablets, can only 
mean a ‘page’, thus showing that membrana is not the parch- 
ment wrapper, nor is there any question of a parchment roll: 
parchment fragments of the first century A.D. have also been 
found in Egypt. Yet in spite of the fact that the contents of 
a single codex are infinitely greater than those of a single roll, 
their use does not appear to have become common till the third 


century at the earliest, while the papyrus roll survived into the 
sixth. In Horace 


Si raro scribis ut toto non quater anno 
_ Membranam poscas® 


the membrana is only wanted as scribbling-paper for the rough 
draft. Possibly it was regarded as a somewhat coarse and 
common material, unfit to be seen in a gentleman’s library. At 
any rate the early Christians used it freely, and they belonged 
' Plin. Ep. ii. 1. 2 membrana, pellis. 
3 Maunde Thompson. 


* Mart. xiv. 186. See also 184 (Homer), 188 (Cicero), 190 (Livy), 192 
(Metamorphosis of Ovid). 

5 The Livy and Cicero, even if the Speeches only are meant, must have been 
inconveniently bulky. Parchment is considerably thicker than paper. 
® Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 1. 
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chiefly to the poorer classes. The question is the subject of 
considerable dispute. 


PRIVATE COPIES 

On the completion of his fair copy, the author, before send- 
ing it in to the publisher, would often submit his production 
to the criticism of his friends: ‘petis a me ut libellos tuos in 
secessu legam, examinem an editione sint digni’,! or, instead 
of sending the manuscript, he might prefer to give a public 
reading.2 Small faults could thus be remedied before it was 
too late, a failure need never see the light. But even if the 
verdict were favourable, he sometimes still kept the manuscript 
in his desk, polishing it and repolishing: so Suetonius withheld 
a work of his which Pliny had already seen and approved, in 
spite of the latter’s urgent appeals to him to publish. In such 
cases a privileged few might be allowed to make their own 
copies: sometimes copies got abroad without the knowledge of 
the author; for example, if we are to believe Ovid, he burnt 
the manuscript of the Metamorphoses before setting out for 
Tomi, hoping that by so doing he nad suppressed the work for 
ever: he then found to his surprise that other copies were in 
existence—a misfortune which he bore philosophically enough. 
In the same way a person might borrow a book which was not 
in his own library from a friend, make his own copy, and send 
it back. So Cicero returns the works of a certain Alexander to 
Atticus, with the comment ‘poeta ineptus, nec tamen scit nihil, 
et non est inutilis. Describo et remitto.’5 In a time when all 
books had to be written out by hand, this was not so unnatural 
a proceeding as it would be to-day. 


THE PUBLISHER 

The first professional publisher of whom we hear was 
Cicero’s friend, Atticus, but it stands to reason that as soon as 
the demand for books became too large for the copying to be 
done by private persons, the business man saw his opportunity 
and invested in a large staff of trained scribes, whose services 


1 Plin. Ep. iii. 15. 2 Plin. Ep. v. 3, §7. 3 Plin. Ep. v. 10. 


* Ov. T7¥. i. 7. 19. 5 Cic. ad Att. ii. 20. 
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he placed at the disposal of the author, of course for an adequate 
remuneration. 

The obvious course was for one of the scribes to dictate from 
the manuscript to the rest: in this way many copies could be 
produced simultaneously. The trained copyist no doubt wrote 
at an astonishing speed: Martial counts among the advantages 
of a short book the fact that 


haec una peragit librarius hora! 


but, as the book in question contains about 550 lines, it is 
difficult to believe that he is not exaggerating. If the scribes 
went too fast, the writing might lose something of its legibility 
and ‘misprints’ would become unduly frequent : so Martial finds 
it necessary to give his reader the following warning: 
siqua videbuntur chartis tibi, lector, in istis 
sive obscura nimis, sive latina parum, 
non meus est error: nocuit librarius illis, 
dum properat versus adnumerare tibi.? 


In any case mistakes were bound to creep in, and different 
mistakes in every copy. Every copy therefore had to be revised 
by a ‘corrector’ before being put on the market, whereas to-day 
we have only to read a single set of proofs and then make the 
necessary alterations in the type. However, if the manuscript 
were read aloud a second time, each scribe would be able to 
check one copy, and the task of revision need not be an unduly 
long one. 

Occasionally after the copies were made, last-minute cor- 
rections would come from the author: these could be entered 
without very much trouble in the actual text, whereas to-day 
we can only insert a slip containing ‘addenda’ at the beginning 
or end of the book. Copies of Cicero’s Orator had already left 
the ‘printer’s’ before he discovered a serious error: he had 
attributed a line of Aristophanes to Eupolis : he requests Atticus 
to make the necessary correction ‘non modo in libris tuis sed 
etiam in aliorum per librarios tuos’.3 

The work of copying would be done most conveniently on 
the publisher’s own premises : from the writing-room the sheets 


* Mart. ii. 1. 2 Mart. ii. 8. 3 Cic, ad Att. xii. 6. 
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would be taken on to the ‘binding’ room, where they would be 
made up into the roll: thence they would pass on to receive the 
finishing touches, such as the polishing and colouring of the 
frontes. 

AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER 

The publisher naturally did not do his work for nothing, but 
our knowledge of the relations between author and publisher 
is very slight. 

(i) Regulus, the notorious informer in the days of Nero and 
Domitian, had the misfortune to lose his son, whereupon he 
composed a history of the boy’s life, of which he had 1,000 
copies made and distributed over Italy and the provinces.'! 
Regulus was a wealthy man, and his object was rather to pose 
as a model parent than to make money by his book. It is quite 
likely that the publisher received a sum down for making the 
copies, and thus was not interested in the success or failure 
of the venture—if indeed the book was ever intended for the 
market. 

(ii) A certain Larcius Licinus was prepared to pay the elder 
Pliny 400,000 sesterces for the manuscript of his commentarii? 
Here the publisher buys the manuscript outright, speculating 
on the success of the book: the author receives a lump sum 
down, and is not interested, financially at least, in the fate of 
his work. The words of Martial 

dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus. 
quid prodest? nescit sacculus ista meus? 
seem to imply that he had an arrangement of this sort with his 
publisher. 

(iii) The arrangement between Cicero and Atticus appears 

to have been more complicated. We learn that Academica 


Priora was unsatisfactory, and was replaced by the Posteriora. 


Cicero writes thus to Atticus ‘tu illam iacturam feres aequo 
animo, quod illa quae habes de Academicis frustra descripta 
sunt’.t The loss fell on Atticus, not on Cicero, so Atticus had 
undertaken the production of the Priora as a speculation at his 
own expense. Elsewhere Cicero writes ‘Ligarianam praeclare 


1 Plin. Ep. iv. 7. 2 Plin. Ep. iii. 5. 3 Mart. xi. 3. 
4 Cic. ad Att. xiii. 13. 
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vendidisti: posthac quidquid scripsero, tibi praeconium de- 
feram’.! The success of the oratio Ligariana makes him resolve 
to make Atticus his sole publisher for the future: it is a legiti- 
mate inference then that he was financially interested in the 
sale of the book. If it is admissible to take these two passages 
in conjunction, it appears that Atticus, while bearing the whole 
cost of the production, yet allowed Cicero some percentage of 
the profit. Such is Birt’s account, but it is always possible that 
the arrangements in the case of the Academica and in the case 
of the Oratio were not the same. 

There must always have been a danger that a person who had 
bought e.g. a copy of Martial would allow a friend to make his 
own copy from that; so that he need not go to the expense of 
purchasing the book for himself: how far, if at all, the publisher 
was protected against this practice we cannot say. 


THE BOOKSELLER 

The booksellers’ shops at Rome were mostly to be found 
in the Argiletum, a part of the Vicus Tuscus between the 
Aventine and the Circus Maximus. Here Atrectus carried on 
his business in Martial’s time :3 the Sosii fratres, the great book- 
sellers of the Augustan age, were established by the temple of 
Ianus at the bottom end of the Argiletum.*+ 

Then, as now, copies of works were displayed outside the 
shop—-the practice appears to have been to stick sections of 
the rolls on pillars on the street, and plenty of idlers might be 
found perusing the latest literature without any intention of 
buying, until lured inside by the vigilant bookseller. 


contra Caesaris est forum taberna, 
scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis, 
omnes ut cito perlegas poetas.5 
Our notices of the prices paid for books are few and far 
between. Statius remarks that a copy of his own poems (per- 
haps a book of the Silvae) which he had sent to a friend 


praeter me mihi constitit decussis® 


! Cic. ad Att. xiii. 12. 2 Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, ch. vii. 
3 Mart. i. 117. 4 Hor. Ep. ii. 20. 1. 5 Mart. i. 117. 
® Stat. Silvae, iv. 9. 
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cost him ten asses and the work he put into it: that is to say 
the blank roll cost him ten asses. The roll was attractively 
got up 

noster purpureus novusque charta, 

et binis decoratus umbilicus 


and from Statius’ tone we gather that he could have got a 
cheaper one if he had wished. The first book of Martial, also 


rasum pumice purpuraque cultum 
could be purchased at the bookseller’s for five denarii, or nine 


times the cost of Statius’ blank roll, a price which Martial 
agrees is somewhat exorbitant. 

‘tanti non es’, ais? sapis Luperce.! 
Statius, in return for the copy of his own poems, received a 
moth-eaten second-hand volume of an unreadable author Bruti 
senis oscitationes, which he suggests must have been picked up 
asse Gaiano. 

Old copies of the great authors naturally fetched high prices, 
and it was a red-letter day in the collector’s life if he lighted on 
the original manuscript of one of the giants of the past. About 
the middle of the second century A.D. a copy of the second book 
of the Aeneid, believed to have belonged to Virgil himself, 
fetched viginti aurei.2 In order to ensure that he was not making 
a bad bargain, the collector would often employ a professional 
scholar, grammaticus, to inspect the copy for ‘misprints’. On 
one occasion a scholar claimed to have discovered a mistake in 
an old copy of the Annales of Fabius: the bookseller ‘in quodvis 
pignus vocabat’—offered to bet him anything he liked that the 
text was faultless: it was found that a passage ran ‘consul factus 


est duovicesimo anno postquam Romam Galli ceperunt’ so the 
bookseller lost his bet. It should have been duodevicesimo.3 


* Mart. i. 117. 2 Aul. Gell. ii. 3. 3 Aul. Gell. v. 4. 
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EVIDENCE FOR GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


By AVERY WOODWARD 


N 1844 G. J. Pennington, in An Essay on the Pronunciation 
of the Greek Language, wrote: ‘And this is the great difficulty 
which I have always found in discussing the point with my own 
countrymen, that they are prejudiced, not by theory, for that 
may be stated and refuted, but by a matter of taste, though mis- 
taken taste, from which it is not easy to obtain a fair hearing.’ 
There is still much truth in this; but the position is changed 
since F. Sylburg wrote in 1572 ‘quidam curiose nimis ad 
antiquam pronuntiandi rationem omnia volunt revocare; cum 
tamen ipsi prorsus incerti sint quo pacto prisci illi haec pro- 
nuntiaverint’. There is to-day no difficulty in finding the 
results of research into the classical pronunciation. Modern 
grammars give it briefly. Professors E. V. Arnold and R. S. 
Conway have given in The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin (Cambridge University Press, 4th ed., 1921) a scheme 
according to the standard pronunciation of Greek at Athens in 
the fourth century B.c. and that of Latin at the end of the 
republic; in their practical recommendations they admit (in this 
later edition) some avowedly incorrect compromises, which are 
due to the report of the Classical Association’s Committee. It 
is not, however, their business to give in full the evidence on 
which they base their results, except on controversial points, 
where their doing so helps perhaps to preserve the lingering belief 
that there is no such evidence as to justify definite conclusions. 
For Greek the evidence was made available to English 
readers in 1890 in W. J. Purton’s translation of Dr. Blass’s 
Pronunciation of Ancient Greek (C.U.P.). More recent work is 
included in E. H. Sturtevant’s The Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, the Sounds and Accents (University of Chicago, 1920), 
and J. P. Postgate’s A Short Guide to the Accentuation of 
Ancient Greek (in usum doctorum) (Univ. of Liverpool, 1924). 
Moreover in 1923, when Professor Drerup came from Wiirz- 
burg to Holland, he found to his great surprise that his Dutch 
students’ pronunciation of Greek was entirely different from 
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that usual in Germany; yet both were called Erasmian. The 
result of his surprise was a book of a thousand pages, Die 
Schulaussprache des Griechischen, tracing the history of the 
various methods of Greek pronunciation used in schools and 
universities from the Renaissance to the present day. 

When Greek was first reintroduced to western Europe, the 
Greek scholars who taught it used for ancient Greek the pro- 
nunciation of their own time, which was much the same as that 
of modern Greek to-day; this is known as ‘itacism’ or the 
Reuchlinian pronunciation. Erasmus was one of the earliest to 
point out, in the dialogue De recta Latini Graecique sermonis 
pronunciatione, published in 1528, that the pronunciation of 
Greek had changed since classical times and to suggest the 
nature of the classical pronunciation. How soon the Erasmian 
pronunciation (or ‘etacism’) was accepted in different countries 
depended partly on religious differences. Then there arose a 
movement, known after the Dutch scholar Henning as ‘Hen- 
ninism’, to disregard the Greek accent, and this still lingers in 
a few countries to-day and in England is sometimes accom- 
panied by the other corruption to which Erasmianism is liable, 
the English values being attached to the Greek letters, without 
regard to the changes in English sounds. 

It is clearer to-day than it was at the Renaissance that a 
language may change its pronunciation considerably without 
changing its spelling; the knowledge of the development of 
languages and the relations between them given by the study 
of comparative philology during the last hundred years is new, 
as is the scientific study of phonetics, and we have access to far 
more records of the classical and early post-classical periods 
in inscriptions and in papyri. 

There are not in England nowadays many itacists ; this name 
is derived from the fact that in modern Greek n, «1, 01, v have all 
become i (nearly Eng. ee). Other important changes are the 
development of = to e, of the diphthongs ov and ev to af, ef; 
the change of B, 4, y as well as 9, ®, x to spirants, of 3 to a single 
consonant like English z and the loss of the spiritus asper. All 
vowels bearing an acute accent are long and are stressed. 

Now while the beginnings of these changes may be seen at 
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the end of the classical period, especially in certain dialects, and 
their course traced, this system is inconsistent with the evidence 
we have for the classical pronunciation ; for instance, Demetrius 
writing on Style, probably in the first century A.D., says: ‘In 
the word ofnv not only are the letters different but also the 
breathings, one being rough and the other smooth, so that there 
are here many points of unlikeness.’ 

What then is the evidence? We have first as in this example 
the direct testimony of the Greek rhetoricians and gram- 
marians, and I give below the two important chapters from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Compositione Verborum (1st cen- 
tury A.D.), using here also Professor W. Rhys Roberts’s version! 
with some abridgements: 

(c. xi) The distinction between oratory and music is simply 
one of degree. Now, the melody of spoken language is measured 
by a single interval, which is approximately that termed a fifth. 
When the voice rises towards the acute, it does not rise more 
than three tones and a semitone; and when it falls towards the 
grave, it does not fall more than this interval. Further, the 
entire utterance during one word is not delivered at the same 
pitch of the voice throughout, but one part of it at the acute 
pitch, another at the grave, another at both. Of the words that 
have both pitches, some have the grave fused with the acute 
on one and the same syllable—those which we call circum- 
flexed; others have both pitches falling on separate syllables. 
Now in disyllables there is no space intermediate between low 
pitch and high pitch; while in polysyllabic words, whatever 
their number of syllables, there is but one syllable that has the 
acute accent (high pitch) among the many remaining grave ones 
(low). . . . Music further insists that the words should be 
subordinate to the tune, and not the tune to the words. 

oiya, oiya AeuKdv Ixvos &pBUANs . . . (Eur. Or. 140) 

In these lines the words citya, ciya, AcuKov are sung to one 
note; and yet each of the three words has both low pitch and 
high pitch. ... [From Aristoxenus we learn that the rise or fall 
was continuous in speech as distinguished from song.] 


' Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. Edited by W. Rhys 
Roberts. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1910. 
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(c. xiv) D. attributes to Aristoxenus the musician the dis- 
tinction Kad’ Av T& piv TK At Qoovds Te 
Aeyopevar QoovtjevTa, Woqous Aé Te The latter, some 
of them, give rise to some noise or other (inigeva), whereas 
others are devoid of all voice or noise and cannot be sounded 
by themselves (&qwva). [Plato had used the terms gcvijevta, 
&quva, &pboyya respectively.] t& poviievta are seven in number, 
two short, ¢ and o, two long, n and w, three common, a, 1, and 
vu. Long vowels and common ones lengthened produce the most 
pleasing sound, the others lack sonorousness. 

Of the long vowels the most euphonious is a, when pro- 
longed ; for it is pronounced with the mouth open to the fullest 
extent, and the breath forced upwards to the palate. n holds 
the second place, inasmuch as it drives the sound down against 
the base of the tongue and not upwards, and the mouth is 
fairly open. Third comes : in pronouncing this the mouth is 
rounded, the lips are contracted, and the impact of the breath 
is on the edge of the mouth. Still inferior to this is v; for, 
through a marked contraction taking place round the lips, the 
sound is strangled and comes out thin. Last of all stands 1: for 
the impact of the mouth is on the teeth as the mouth is slightly 
open, and the lips do not clarify the sound. Of the short vowels 
none has beauty, but o is less ugly than ¢; for the former parts 
the lips better than the latter, and receives the impact more in 
the region of the windpipe. 

The semi-vowels are eight in number and five of them are 
simple A, u,v, p, and o, three are double 3, €,y..., receiving a 
distinctive sound through the coalescence respectively of o and 
A into 3, ofx and into €, of tandcintoy.... p (is pronounced) 
by the tip of the tongue sending forth the breath in puffs and 
rising to the palate near the teeth; and o by the entire tongue 
being carried up to the palate and by the breath passing between 
tongue and palate and emitting, round about the teeth, a thin 
light hissing . . . o is an unattractive, disagreeable letter . . . 
a hiss seems a sound more suited to a brute beast than to a 
rational being. Of the so-called voiceless letters, which are nine 
in number, three (k, 1, t) are smooth, three (6, 9, x) are rough, 
and three (p, y, 4) between these; 1, 9, B are pronounced from 
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the edge of the lips, when the mouth is compressed and the 
breath, being driven forward from the windpipe, breaks through 
the obstruction... . 

This is one set of three mutes, all three spoken with a like 
configuration of our organs, but differing in smoothness and 
roughness. (Dentals and gutturals are similarly described.) 


Later writers in their discussions sometimes show the effect 
of the changing pronunciation of their own times. In the 
second century A.D. Herodian evidently pronounced « and i 
alike . . . AnAovéTi TOU... pdvou TOU 

Next come the fluctuations in spelling, especially in unedu- 
cated texts; here the papyri are valuable; for instance, the con- 
clusion just reached about the pronunciation of « as i is 
supported by the frequent occurrence of 1 for «1 in the papyrus 
of Herondas written in the first or early second century A.D. 

Sound-changes within words and in the combination of 
words throw light on pronunciation. &’ 6 would only arise 
from ér(1) @ if 9 still had the value ph (not f). In Attic e+« gives 
n while e+e gives in giAeite, and *ridév(t)s gives Tideis. 
For both these sounds we have « in the old Attic alphabet, 
which uses « only for the diphthong arising from ¢+1, e.g. 
dative yéver from *yeve(c)-1; n and « with the new values 
appear in the Ionic alphabet officially adopted at Athens in 
403 B.C. The hypothesis that n was open long e and that 
was used for a close long e (very near the diphthong in sound) 
will fit these phenomena, and it is supported by other facts; for 
instance, in certain local alphabets we find H when first used 
as a vowel sign (its earliest value was /) used only for long e 
arising from earlier &. There is a general rule in Greek that n 
is lost before s and a consbnant, e.g. ouvéotny, ovzuyos 
points therefore to the pronunciation of 3 as a double con- 
sonant z+d. 

We must consider too the transliteration of Greek words in 
other languages and of foreign words in Greek; this includes 
processes within Greek itself such as the adoption of the Ionic- 
Attic alphabet by the Boeotians in the fourth century B.c. 
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Boeotian v which had retained its original value u was then 
designated by ov and later after dentals by 1ov (tiovya); the 
change of diphthongs to simple vowels and of more open to 
closer vowels which eventually prevailed everywhere began 
very early in Boeotian and we find 1 for « before vowels and 
1 for « in the fifth century B.c. and about 400 B.c. « for n. 

We have Greek words in Latin and vice versa, with the 
regular correspondence seen in Kixépwv, Kaioap, the difficulties 
evidenced by Quintilian’s story of the Greek witness whom 
Cicero in his defence of Fundanius ridiculed for his inability 
to pronounce the first letter of that name, and the common use 
of Greek ¢ for Latin 7 which is consistent with the view that 
Latin i was an open vowel while Greek ¢ was close. A study 
of the Greek transcripts of demotic papyri throws light on the 
pronunciation of Greek in Egypt in the second century a.D.; 
there 9 is used consistently for the aspirate ph, while for fa 
special sign borrowed from Egyptian is used. p is hr and 
medially rhr; this tallies with the Latin representation of p by 
rh in Rhodus and so forth. The Greek aspirates were at first 
usually represented by tenues at Rome, e.g. CORINTO DELETO, 
on an inscription of 145 B.c. (but Ennius has Bruges for 
Opuyes, later Phryges); then # was used and ph ch th were even 
introduced into Latin words; Cicero (Orator 160) found him- 
self compelled to introduce an aspirate into pulcros, Cetegos, 
triumpos, Kartaginem, ‘usum loquendi populo concessi, scien- 
tiam mihi reseruaui’, while Arrius floundered into chommoda 
and fluctus Hionios. z and y were introduced to express the 
sounds of Greek 3 and v, for which Plautus used ss, s, and u. 

Comparison with cognate languages determines the etymo- 
logical value of separate sounds e.g. in Ionic-Attic utnp quoted 
above, Doric y&rnp, Latin mater, Icelandic méder. 

We have also word-play depending on resemblances of sound, 
the etymologies of old writers, and the imitations of animal 
noises, including the famous 7) Bi) used by the dramatist Crati- 
nus to express the bleating or baaing of sheep; the Erasmians 
pointed out repeatedly that sheep did not baa vi vi and English 
learners promptly recognize that Pi) Bi) means neither ‘bay 
bay’ nor ‘bee bee’ but has the long open vowel of French é. 
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EVIDENCE FOR GREEK PRONUNCIATION III 


So much for the sounds of Greek; what of the accent? In 
modern Greek, as we have already seen, this is a stress accent 
with lengthening of the accented syllable. This is entirely 
inconsistent with the classical quantitative verse system and 
with such statements as that of Dionysius, who refers to a 
musical accent where the accented syllable is uttered at a higher 
pitch without noticeable additional stress or lengthening. Many 
Renaissance scholars thought such a method of accentuation 
an impossibility, though Erasmus declared ‘aliud est acutum, 
aliud diu tinnire’. In the eighteenth century, when Greek 
words were pronounced as if they were Latin, accents ceased 
to be written. The influence of Porson caused their reintroduc- 
tion into printed books in England and ‘ladies’ Greek’ without 
accents came to be a term of contempt. 

Nowadays we know of living languages where the accent is 
predominantly a pitch accent (e.g. Swedish and Norwegian), 
the accented syllable being uttered on a higher note than the 
rest of the word; the accent of Sanskrit, the classical language 
of India, was similar, and comparative philologists have come 
to the conclusion that at the period when the dispersion of the 
Indo-European languages began a pitch accent predominated. 
Ancient Greek does not show the phenomena, seen in both 
Latin and English, which result from a stress accent, such as 
weakening or loss of unaccented syllables. English spelling 
obscures somewhat the frequency of the neutral vowel e— 
‘sofa’, ‘father’, ‘liberty’, ‘eatable’, and the loss in pronunciation 
of e finally and in -ed, -es,—‘have’, ‘chance’, ‘joined’, ‘shelves’. 
In Latin similar changes are reflected in spelling, e.g. early 
Latin Manios (nom. sing.), and tremonti, later tremunt; Lat. 
legite, Gk. Atyete; Lat. dexter, Gk. Ae€rtepds. 

The invention of written signs for the accents of Greek, a 
device unnecessary for native Greeks in reading the ordinary 
language but valuable for foreigners or for use in reading epic 
or lyric poetry, written as it was in an unfamiliar dialect, is 
ascribed to Aristophanes of Byzantium, head of the Alexan- 
drian Library at the beginning of the second century B.c. After 
various fluctuations of usage the system now in use was evolved, 
thanks above all to Aelius Herodianus, who wrote on ‘Accent 
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in general’ (trepi about A.D. 160. I omit 
here any mention of the differences in accentuation between 
the dialects ; the system we use, that of the xow#, is a modifica- 
tion of the Attic system. 

The Latin writers, who generally fail to notice any distinc- 
tion of kind between Latin and Greek accents, regularly point 
out the greater freedom of position of the Greek accent. 


Maximus Victorinus, De Arte Grammatica, ‘Acutus cum apud Graecos 
tria loca habeat, ultimam et paenultimam et ei proximam syllabam, apud 
nos tantum duobus locis poni potest. Quibus? Aut in paenultima syl- 
laba, ut praelegistis, aut in ea quae a fine tertia sit.’ 

Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria (xii. 10. 33) ‘Sed accentus quoque cum 
rigore quodam, tum similitudine ipsa minus suaves habemus, quia 
ultima syllaba nec acuta umquam excitatur nec flexa circumducitur, sed 
in gravem uel duas graues cadit semper.’ 


The language of the Latin writers has led some scholars, 
especially in France, to think that the Latin accent also was 
mainly a musical accent; but it is clear from the vowel-weaken- 
ing, &c., characteristic of the language that stress must have 
played an important part. The general evidence for the classical 
pronunciation of Latin is more widely known than that for 
Greek; the method of investigation is similar. 


Lines written in a copy of ‘Verses & Versions’ sent to Dr. F. W. 
Mackail. 
oUTi yor Eu Keivois icov &vbeow 
Paddy TreTaAWV OTEPaVOV. 


GEORGE ENGLEHEART. 
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SOME LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. I 
By R. H. BARROW 


NE of the greatest historical achievements of the last 

century was the gathering together of the Latin inscrip- 
tions scattered over the various countries of Europe and the 
Mediterranean. The scheme was originated by Kellermann of 
Copenhagen (1805-37), who spent the last nine years of his 
life collecting inscriptions in Italy. It was taken up by members 
of the French Academy and finally carried through by the 
Berlin Academy. Many scholars, French, German, and Italian, 
had prepared the way by publishing collections of inscriptions ; 
and the plan of the two scholars Zumpt, uncle and nephew, 
who were entrusted with the early preparations did not embrace 
much more than the rearranging of the published inscriptions. 
In 1847 a comprehensive scheme—the compilation of a corpus 
of inscriptions whether already published or not—was sub- 
mitted to the Berlin Academy by Theodor Mommsen. In 
1853 final approval was given and in 1863 appeared the first 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae litterarum regiae Borussicae editum. 

The arrangement of the inscriptions is by geographical areas, 
and each volume groups its inscriptions by countries, districts, 
and towns. The number of volumes was completed in 1907 
with the publication of the fifteenth, which was in fact No. xiii. 
But, though the number of volumes is fixed at fifteen, each 
volume may contain a varying number of ‘parts’ or ‘supple- 
ments’, themselves subdivided; room is thus made for the 
inclusion of new inscriptions in their appropriate volume. 
Most of the volumes have very full indexes. 

In spite of the vast labours already expended, the collection 
is not complete. Inscriptions latines d’ Afrique by R. Cagnat 
and A. Merlin, 1923, contains the inscriptions from Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Morocco which are not in vol. viii (Inscriptiones 
Africae) of the Corpus. Further, though texts which are 
partly in Greek and partly in Latin are collected in vol. iii of 
the Corpus, those which are wholly in Greek but are important 
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for Roman history are gathered together (chiefly from vols. iii 
and xiv of the great collection of Greek inscriptions) in Inseri- 
ptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, which was under- 
taken by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres—the 
first part appearing in 1901. 

Meantime new inscriptions are being found every day: 
until they can be included in the Corpus, they are collected 
provisionally in Ephemeris Epigraphica, of which new volumes 
occur at irregular intervals: they are equipped with commen- 
taries of permanent value. Further, L’Année épigraphique, 
which is published yearly at Paris, collects inscriptions of 
exceptional interest which have been discovered during the 
preceding year. 

The most useful selection of inscriptions is that of H. Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Berlin, 3 vols. in 5, which gives 
some 10,000 texts and is complete with very full indexes. 
Introductions to the study of Latin Inscriptions are R. Cagnat, 
Cours d’épigraphie latine, Paris, 4th edition, 1913, and Sandys 
and Campbell, Latin Epigraphy, Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1926, and 
the chapter by Sir John Sandys on ‘Latin Epigraphy’ in the 
Cambridge Companion to Latin Studies. 

Of the vast range of subjects covered by inscriptions, of the 
light thrown upon every department of Roman history, life, 
and antiquities, it is impossible to speak here. The aim of these 
notes is merely to make easily accessible a few inscriptions 
which bear chiefly on ‘social life’: comment is reduced to a 
minimum. It should be noted that square brackets [] contain 
letters or words which are missing in the original but may be 
restored with fair certainty : round brackets ( ) enclose the letters 
which complete an abbreviation in the text. The numeral after 
the text gives the reference to Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae: the place-name in italics gives the place in which the 
inscription was found. Sometimes it has seemed better to omit 
part of an inscription; indication is given by... . 

CLS = Companion to Latin Studies; CRH = Stuart Jones, 
Companion to Roman History; Dill = Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 

We may begin with some professions. 
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Doctors 
1. C. Mattio Lygdamo medico Sattiae, vix(it) ann(is) Ixxvi, 
Mattia Moschis patrono isde? coniugi . . . Rome 9434. 


Mattia Moschis (made this dedication) to C. Mattius Lygdamus, 
physician to Sattia. Lygdamus freed his slave Moschis and married 
her: she took the ‘nomen’ of her patron (and husband). Lygdamus 
could find no higher testimonial to his skill as a doctor than ‘physician 
to Sattia’; for Sattia lived to the age of ninety-nine years. (Plin. N.H. 
vii. 158). 1 = isdem = idem, sometimes used in inscrr. as an 
indeclinable pronoun. 


2. P. Decimius P(ublii) libertus) Eros Merula medicus 
clinicus, chirurgus, ocularius; vivir.' Hic pro libertate dedit 
HS |,,.2 Hic pro seviratu in rem p(ublicam) dedit HS 
©®.3 Hic in statuas ponendas in aedem Herculis dedit HS 
tli uta Hic in vias sternendas in publicum dedit HS 
ly) Hic pridie quam mortuus est reliquit 
patrimoni HS .6 Asisium 7812. 


Slavery had not been unprofitable to this versatile practitioner. 
1 = sevir (= sexvir) Augustalis. See CRH, p. 364; Dill, p. 216. 
2 50,000. 3 2,000. 4 30,000. 5 37,000. For numerals see 
CLS, p.'742. © ?500,000., 


3. Cosmiae C. Stertini Xenophontis medici Augusti,' vix(it) 
ann(is) Xv1111, Blastus conservos d(e) s(uo) et Iuliae Thymele 
matri. Rome 1841. 


Blastus, ‘fellow-slave’, i.e. husband, (made this dedication) out of his 
own savings to Cosmia, slave of C. Stertinius Xenophon, and to Iulia, 
&c. | ' Xenophon was physician to the Emperor Claudius: out of 
compliment to him Claudius granted ‘immunitas’ to Cos, his birthplace: 
see Tac. Ann. xii. 61. Xenophon was said to have poisoned Claudius, 
ibid. 67. An inscription from Cos describes him as tov d&pyxiatpév 
TePaotdv . . . pidovépwva, pidoxaicapa, 
giAopwpaiov, piAdtrocrpiv ; he served in Claudius’ British expedition and 
received decorations at the triumph. He amassed a great fortune, Plin. 
N.H. xxix. 7. 


4. C. Octavius Fro[m]to quondam medicus duplicar(ius) ex 
III Tigr(ide)! natione Cilix,C. Iulius Fabianus manip(ularis)? 
fratri suo b(ene) m(erenti) fec(it). probably Naples 2899. 
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1 Formerly ship’s surgeon, receiving double pay, on the imperial 
trireme Tigris. | ? ‘marine’. Triremes were frequently named after 
rivers, e.g. Tiberis, Danuvius; after gods and goddesses, e.g. Castor, 

Diana, Isis, Sol, Venus: others bore such names as Libertas, Providentia, 

Fides, Victoria. Every ship had a ‘medicus’. 

5. D(is) M(anibus) s(acrum)! Iuliae Saturninae ann. xxxxv uxori 
incomparabili, medicae optimae, mulieri sanctissimae, 
Cassius Philippus maritus ob meritis (sic); h(ic) s(ita) e(st): 
s(it) t(ibi) t(erra) l(evis). Emerita 7802. 

1 A very common formula in epitaphs; it is followed by the genitive of 
the person, but sometimes the dative is used in apposition to Dis 

Manibus (as here, and in the next inscr.) or the nominative may follow. 

6. D. M. s. Euhelpisti lib(erto) qui et Manes,' vixit annis 
XXVII mens(ibus) Iv dieb(us) x1 

florentes annos mors subita eripuit, 
anima innocentissima, quem medici secarunt et occiderunt.? 
P. Aelius Aug(usti) lib(ertus) Peculiaris alumno suo. 
near Rome 9441. 
t Euhelpistes was also known by the nickname (signum) of Manes. 

2 Cf. Plin. N.H. xxix. 5: ‘Hinc illae circa aegros miserae sententiarum 

concertationes, nullo idem censente, ne videatur accessio alterius. Hinc 

illa infelicis monumenti inscriptio “turba se medicorum periisse”’’ ; ibid. 8 

‘discunt periculis nostris et experimenta per mortes agunt ; medicoque 

tantum hominem occidisse impunitas summa est.’ 


Paedagogi 

7. V(ivus).! C. Gargilius Haemon ... paedagogus, idem 
\(ibertus), pius et sanctus. Vixi quam diu potui sine lite, 
sine rixa, sine controversia, sine aere alieno; amicis fidem 
bonam praestiti; peculio pauper, animo divitissimus. Bene 
valeat is qui hoc (sic) titulum perlegit meum. Rome 8436. 
1 It was not uncommon to erect a monument with an inscription in 

one’s lifetime. 

8. Diis propit(i)is Claudia Ti(berii) f(ilia) Quinta C. Iulio 
Hymeto aedituo Dianae Plancianae,' paedagogo suo kal 
Kofnynti, item tutori a pupillatu ob redditam sibi ab eo 
fidelissime tutelam . . . Rome 4999. 
1 Keeper of the chapel (sacellum) of Diana maintained by the Plancian 

gens. 
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Calculator 


9. D(is) M(anibus) Melioris calculatoris, vixit ann(is) XIII. 
Hic tantae memoriae et scientiae fuit, ut ab antiquorum 
memori[a] usque in diem finis suae omnium titulos! supe- 
raverit ; singula autem quae sciebat volumin{[e] potius quam 
titulo scribi potuerunt, nam commentarios artis suae quos 
religit? (sic) primus fecit et solus posset imitari, si eum iniqa 
(sic) fata rebus humanis non invidissent. Sex. Aufustius 
Agreus vernae suo praeceptor [7]nfelicissimus fecit. . . 
Excessit anno urbis conditae DCCCxcvII.3 Ostia 7755. 
1 The usual word for an ‘inscription’. 2 Probably in error for reliquit 

quos. 3 This method of dating is very rare in inscrr., but, as Dessau says, 

‘fortasse minus offendit in titulo calculatoris’. 

(To be continued.) 


VERSIONS 
I 


‘Visitors bringing more dogs than one into this park are required to keep 
all but one on a leash.’ [Notice in Oxford University Parks]. 


(1) Qui canibus penetras hortos comitantibus, uni 
Vincla adimas; alios lex cohibere iubet. 
(z) Te canum si vis comitetur hortis 
Publicis, cautus cohibebis omnes 
Vinculis arctis ibi praeter unum; 
Isque vagetur. 
(3) Hortos pererrans, te quoties canes 
Plures sequentur, sic religaveris 
Omnes ut e tota caterva 
Quolibet unus eat solutus. 


(4) Otiosus hos per hortos si suburbanos eas, 
Si Lycisca, si Molossus, sive plurimi canes 
Te sequantur, esto liber unus; at coercitos 
Ceteros tenere debes vinculis arctissimis. 


(5) Si quando libet ambulare in hortis 
Et tecum comites canes habere, 
Unus liber eat, sed hoc caveto: 
Custodire alios decet catenis. 


(6) tois Kijtrov KUvas 
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VERSIONS 


II 


Tuoucu I am young and cannot tell 
Either what Death or Love is well, 

Yet I have heard they both bear darts, 
And both do aim at human hearts: 

And then again I have been told, 

Love wounds with heat, as Death with cold; 
So that I fear they do but bring 
Extremes to touch, and mean one thing. 
As in a ruin we it call 

One thing to be blown up, or fall; 

Or to our end like way may have 

By a flash of lightning, or a wave: 

So Love’s inflaméd shaft or brand 

May kill as soon as Death’s cold hand; 
Except Love’s fires the virtue have 

To fright the frost out of the grave. 
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Quid sit Amor, quid Mors, ignoro impubis: at ambo 
tela gerunt, hominum tangere corda petunt. 
tantum alii narrant, alii ‘Mors vulnerat’, aiunt, 
‘frigore, fatiferas admovet ille faces’. 
unde mihi hoc certum est, diverso abeuntibus illis 
carcere meta eadem restat utrique tamen. 
ut, si conspicias lapsam, nil differat utrum 
sponte sua iaceat vine perempta domus; 
aut veluti ex aequo vitae dent fulgura finem 
delapsa ac surgens obruat unda maris: 
sic pereas pariter flagrans sive urat Amoris 
missile seu Mortis frigida dextra premat— 
haec nisi vis rapidos intrarit Amoris in ignes 
frigora uti Mortis ceu tremefacta fugent. 


R. M. RATTENBURY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the epitors, Greece and Rome 
Dear Sirs, 

Mr. Stanier deduces from the fact that ‘the obvious connexion between 
two such sentences as aqua mihi bibenda est and mihi eundum est is the idea 
of necessity’ the conclusion that ‘necessity’ was the original meaning of 
the gerundive (or gerund). He fails to notice that the other component 

of his two phrases are a dative case and the verb ‘to be’, in the absence 
of which the gerundive (or gerund) does not have the meaning of necessity ; 
hence this meaning is to be assigned rather to this combination than to 
the gerundive (or gerund) itself. 

It is incredible to me that if currendum est mihi originally meant ‘I must 
run’, currendo could have come to mean, not ‘because of the necessity for 
running’, but simply ‘by running’; nor could ‘blind habit’ have produced 
initium fugae faciendae, flight being a thing not to be done, if the idea of 
necessity was inherent in the gerundive ; volvenda dies is also against the 
ascription of such an idea to the primitive -ndo termination. 

Mr. Stanier remarks: ‘the gerundive is passive’, presumably because 
the grammars print it along with the passive half of the verb forms; but 
in labor epistulae scribendae, meaning ‘the task of writing a letter’, the 
gerundive is active ; so that here the gerundive, which ex hypothesi started 
by being a passive verbal adjective with the meaning of ‘necessity’, has 
shed both its passive meaning and its idea of necessity : semantic attrition 
could hardly go farther. 

I was not so much concerned, in avowing my heresy, to trace the history 
of the -do forms in Latin, though I am quite willing to meet Mr. Stanier 
on that ground: I should ask him to produce an instance of a Greek neuter 
adjective becoming an abstract verbal noun: I rather wished to arrive at 
asimpler method of presenting the facts of the Latin language to learners. 
From the standpoint of simplicity, then, compare Mr. Stanier’s—the 
established—explanation of pugnandum est nobis, ‘it is meet-to-be-fought 
by us’, involving a maddeningly intangible ‘it’ and a glib transition from 
the dative to the instrumental, with my rendering, ‘there is fighting for us’. 

In conclusion, let me disavow any claim to originality in the view which 
I put forward; I am merely repeating what I was taught forty years ago. 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. WITTON. 


We have received the following reply from Mr. Stanier. 
‘Obviously there are difficulties both in Mr. Witton’s explanation of 

the gerundive and in mine (I mean, of course, the one espoused, not in- 

vented, by me), but I still feel that in his the difficulties are greater. May 

I reply to some of his criticisms? 

‘(1) He says that without a dative and a verb “to be”, the gerund and 
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gerundive had not the idea of necessity. Surely in the following two 
examples (both containing gerundives to my mind) there is an idea of 
necessity without a dative, and in the second without even a verb “‘to be” 


(a) currendum est. 
(b) exercitus, mox trans Alpes mittendus, in Gallia erat. 

‘(2) I take it that his next argument is that in initium fugae faciendae 
the idea of necessity is inconceivable, as flight is something that ought 
not to be done. Am I being too metaphysical if I suggest that the idea 
of predestination or “necessity” in the philosophical sense adequatel 
explains the necessity in this and similar phrases? No hard and fast line 
can be drawn between doing something and having to do it. 

*(3) Mr. Witton complains that in labor epistulae scribendae the gerun- 
dive (passive adjective expressing necessity) has been so bullied that it 
has lost its passivity and its idea of necessity. ‘The “‘necessity” I explain 
as in the foregoing paragraph: I simply fail to see why he denies that it 
is passive, unless he is arguing in a circle from his own explanation of 
the phrase as a corruption of epistolam scribendi. 

‘(4) As to the ease with which the theories can be taught, I have not 
noticed that boys who have had to understand such phrases as sic itur ad 
astra find the “it” in “‘it is meet to be gone” “‘maddeningly intangible”, 
while the transition from dative to instrumental is, as Mr. Witton says, 
“glib”, and therefore easy: easier, I should say, than the long apologia 
for the grammatical inaccuracies of the Romans which Mr. Witton’s 
theory involves. Incidentally, I have nearly always found that when a 
new boy got wrong over the gerundive, he reveals the source of his errors 
by some such remark as “but, surely, it means ‘there is a running for 
me’, doesn’t it, Sir?”’. 

‘Finally, may I apologize for the amount of your space and Mr. Witton’s 
time I have occupied over rather a trivial difference ?’ 


CLASSICAL EXHIBITION AT LIVERPOOL 


An exhibition of Greek and Etruscan art is to be held in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, from February 3rd to March 3rd, 1933. Among the works 
of art on view there will be small pieces of sculpture, a painted portrait, bronze 
and terra-cotta statuettes and animal figurines, Attic black and red figure and 
white-ground vases, bronze mirrors, lamps, and a small quantity of jewellery. 

Through the great kindness of private owners, there will be a considerable 
number of exhibits which will be new even to those who are already familiar 
with the public collections; on the other hand, the whole exhibition will not 
be so large as to discourage or bewilder those who have never before looked 
at any ancient work of art. Two works will be shown which are, strictly, out- 
side the limits generally observed by the exhibition. These are a sixteenth- 
century painting of the battle of Lepanto, done on vellum by a monk of 
S. Athanasius, and a ninth-century mosaic head of Christ. 
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COMPETITION 


Tue translation into Latin Elegiacs attracted a larger number of com- 
petitors than usual, but since more than half of them were from one 
school, this is not so encouraging as it sounds. The prize is divided 
between D. P. Simpson, of Eton, and R. H. Belcher, of Christ’s Hospital, 
and both versions are printed. It will be seen that while the faults of the 
first version are less obvious than some of those in the second (e.g. the 
desperate scansional device of triste in line 11), on the whole the second 
version is more successful in the first half of each quatrain, and the first 
version in the second. 


The autumn skies are flushed with gold 
And fair and bright the rivers run. 

These are but streams of winter cold, 

And painted mists that quench the sun. 


In secret boughs no sweet birds sing; 

In secret boughs no bird can shroud. 
These are but leaves that take to wing, 
And wintry winds that pipe so loud. 


*Tis not trees’ shade but cloudy glooms 
That on the cheerless valleys fall. 

The flowers are in their grassy tombs, 

And tears of dew are on them all. 


HOOD. 


i. Pomifer annus adest; velut auro tingitur axis; 

et volvit liquidas plurimus amnis aquas. 

sed gelidae volvuntur aquae, cum bruma propinquet ; 
et rubet obiecto tincta vapore dies. 

nulla avis in ramis sua carmina fundit opertis; 
termite in arcano nulla latere potest. 

nil volitat, nisi quas frondes movet aura vietas, 
nec canitur, nisi tu, frigide Caure, fremis. 

arboris haud umbra, sed opacis nubibus istis 
vallis obumbratur, quae tenebrosa patet. 

et recubant sub agris flores, quasi rite sepulti; 
neu careant luctu, ros super arva cadit. 


D. P. SIMPSON. 
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COMPETITION 
ii, Si tibi adhuc caelum nitido suffunditur auro, 
lucida si pulchri fluminis unda ruit, 
decipit auctumnus. similes brumalibus amnes, 
solis et hic pictus limina nimbus agit. 
cantat in occultis volucris non ulla latebris, 
eque hominum visu nulla latere potest: 
aere sola vagans volitat frons alitis instar, 
et Boreas cantu stridet acerba suo. 
non dedit hanc arbor, quae vallibus incubat, umbram, 
sed nubes tenebris quae fugat atra diem. 
gramineo flores requiescunt triste sepulcro, 
rorat et illacrimans Flora benigna suis. 
R. H. BELCHER. 


A prize of half a guinea is offered for a rendering of the following passage 
into Latin Prose. Competitors must be under nineteen years of age on 
March 31, 1934, by which date versions should reach the joint Editor 
at the City of London School, E.C.4. It is not necessary to send a copy 
of the English, but envelopes should be marked ‘Latin Prose’. 


He no longer stands among us. Yet we can fancy what would result 
were he now to visit the earth—were he once more to appear with that 
silenic physiognomy, with that grotesque maz::cr, with that indomitable 
resolution, with that captivating voice, with that homely humour, with 
that solemn earnestness, with that siege of questions. How often in a 
conversation, in a book, in a debate, in a speech, have we longed for the 
doors to open and for the son of Sophroniscus to enter—how often in 
the heat of angry accusations, in the tempest of pamphlets, in the 
rabbinical subtleties or in the theological controversies that have darkened 
counsel with words without knowledge for eighteen centuries and more, 
might souls, weary with unmeaning phrases and undefined issues, have 
been tempted to exclaim ‘Oh for one hour of Socrates!’ Oh for one hour 
of that voice which should by its searching cross-examination make men 
see what they knew and what they did not know, what they believed in 
truth and what they only believed in name, wherein they agreed and 
wherein they differed! Differences doubtless would still remain, but 
they would be the differences of serious and thinking men, and there 
would be a cessation of the hollow catchwords and empty shibboleths 
by which all differences are inflamed and aggravated. 


A. P, STANLEY. 
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G. ii. 121—Mart. viii. 68 

G. iv. 511. 

G. iv. 278. 

A. iv. 470. 

Cf. Ec. iv. 16; A. i. 320. 
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1, A. viii, 161. 24 40. 
A. vii. 541. 25 41. 
1 2q 43- 
17. A. i. 367. 34 44. 
8 G. ii. 139. 34 Abraham. 45. 
19. G. iii. 326. 34 49. : 
1, Anagram, Ec. vii. 21. 14 
2. G. ili. 550-three words. 1 
3. A. vi. 336. 12. A. Vill. 494- . : 
4: G. iii, 11. 13. Anagram, A. ii. 553. , 
5. A. ix. 38. 15. A. vi. 645. ; : 
9. G. ii. 108. 21. A. iii. 55. 
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7. 


XV. 374. 


1 Cleopatra, Virg. Aen. viii. 696; Carpathium, Prop. iii. 7, 12; Papilio, Ovid. Met. 


LATIN ACROSTIC. V 


Regina! ad pugnam patrio vocat agmina sistro, 
cui comes in cives impia bella gerit. 


Fluctibus heu iuvenem nimis obruit Auster avarum: 
nunc tibi, Paete, illud pro tumulo omne mare est. 

Magnanimo illa viro non sustinet esse superstes, 
infelix unum coniuge fructa diem. 

Avehit hanc Cretae formosam ad litora taurus: 
imprudens uxor nesciit esse Iovis. 

Haec pars est capitis, toto sed grandior est pars: 
hoc aenigma mihi solvere quis poterit? 

Agrestis tineae—res est bene nota colonis— 
hic de mutato corpore natus adest. 

Momine quod proprio nullo adiutante movetur, 
omnes Graecati sic perhibere solent. 

Donec erunt ignes arcusque Cupidinis arma, 
discentur numeri, culte poeta, tui. 

Sic fit quod de more geras, versaque figura 
hoc ‘ruit’ atque valent ‘itur’ et ‘urit’ idem. 

Hic alios medicam dum vult servare per artem, 
ipse sub infernos fulmine deicitur. 


= 


ANAGRAM 
‘A tale of Troy’ 


* * * * dies prima lustrabat lampade terras, 
Et properante * * * * stellas aurora fugarat, 
Cum subit indutus velamine Dardanus * * * *, 
Qui Danaum proceres oculis lacrimantibus * * * *, 
Feedere ut accepto puerum jam * * * * remittant, 
Carcere qui premitur vinclis oneratus in * * * *. 
Et vicere senis lacrimz. 
Inde * * * * tandem redeunt duo feedere lati. 
H. C.-W. 
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REVIEWS 


A History of the Roman Republic. By Cyrit E. Roprnson. London: Methuen, 
1932. Pp. 479. 6s. 

The tireless energy of Mr. Robinson has produced another excellent text-book 
which may well serve as companion to his recent History of Greece, though it 
is perhaps inferior to that volume. His main emphasis here is naturally laid 
on the last two centuries of the Republic, for he compresses the story previous 
to 264 B.C. into eighty pages, and in doing so skims all too airily over the prob- 
lems of early Roman history, failing to give an idea of their complexity or 
bearing on later developments. He interprets the characters of the outstanding 
figures on strictly conventional lines, and though his footnotes give a hint of 
the difficulties and doubts, e.g. about Livy’s accuracy, there is a disarming 

simplicity about his narrative which a critical reader may well suspect. It is 
rather therefore as an introduction or bird’s-eye view of the Republic that 
this book will be useful, for the author has maintained a high standard of 
accuracy, he has a lively style, an ear for a good phrase, and a sense of the 
drama of his subject; he is not vastly troubled by questions of chronology, 
gives due place to the influence of Hellenism on Rome, and conveys his own 
enthusiasm to the reader. 


Greek Art: the Basis of Later European Art. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. (‘Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome’ Series.) Harrap, 1933. Pp. 134. 16 plates. 55. 
A short review of Greek sculpture on strictly traditional lines. Greek art 
was communal, progressive, humanistic, representative, and organic. “The 
distinction of Greek art is that it successfully combines subtle design with 
true representation, that progressive vision and technique are accompanied 
step by step by increasingly effective design, that the artist consistently aims 
to present both what he sees and what he feels in a manner to carry both his 
vision and his emotion to those for whom he works.’ These principles made 
Greek art the inspiration of all subsequent European art ‘until the modernist 
revolt’. The author ignores this modernist revolt and its attempted revaluation 
of Greek sculpture. Of course he is entitled to do so if he likes; but his book 
loses a good deal of interest while it hangs the old labels round the necks of 
the old subjects. And really, the representation of the copy of the Doryphorus 
of Polycleitus makes him look stupider than ever. The young student might 
be given this book and then hurled straight into Mr. Wilenski’s attack on 
the ‘ninepins’. 


The Roman Way. By EpitH HamiLTon. 
Pp. 281. 8s. 6d. 
This excellently produced work tries to give an account of Roman life and 
character as illustrated by Latin literature. Most of the work is soundly and 
interestingly done, though the author occasionally overstates in her anxiety to 
prove her point. For example, in order to identify the Greeks with realism 
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and classicism, and the Romans (surprisingly but defensibly) with romanticism, 
she denies the latter quality altogether to the Greeks. Surely Herodotus and the 
lyric writers at one end of the scale and the novelists like Longus and Helio- 
dorus at the other are romantic enough. But Miss Hamilton aptly and 
humorously illustrates, if she does not prove, her point by contrasting Virgil’s 
and Homer’s use of the latter’s ‘thrice and four times blessed, those who died 
beneath the walls of Troy’. Again, her desire to prove Roman devotion to 
duty leads her to assert that Cicero never complains at having to take over 
his province of Cilicia. This scarcely agrees with ad Ait. v. xi (written before 
he even reached his province), and his often expressed anxiety that no inter- 
calary month shall delay his return. Ad Fam.v.xii might also have been quoted 
to illustrate his vanity. But in general the book is very sound and readable, 
and gives a vivid series of pictures of Rome at various stages in its history. 


Handbook to the Roman Wall. J. CoLtincwoop Bruce. gth edition, edited 
by R. G. CoLLincwoop. Newcastle-on-Tyne: Andrew Reid & Co. 3s. 6d. 


It is seventy years since the Handbook was first published; there have been 
eight editions, and the last edition (1924) has been twice reprinted; but the 
continued demand has made yet another edition necessary. The popularity of 
the book is not surprising, for it would be difficult to overestimate its general 
quality and in particular the invaluable aid it gives to the visitor, be he tourist 
or student, in its ‘local description’. But knowledge of the Wall and its prob- 
lems has made great advances in recent years, and although later editions 
have made some attempt at revision, the fact remains that the book had become 
out of date in matters of importance and clearly if it was to continue to render 
the service it has rendered in the past it had to be rewritten. 

The rewriting of the ninth edition has been undertaken by Mr. R. G. 
Collingwood, and it could not have been better done. It is not only that 
Mr. Collingwood writes authoritatively on the Wall, but his respect for the 
qualities of the original has enabled him to preserve its distinctive character 
and rewrite it in such a way that ‘the book shall still be Bruce’s’. 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. By JOHANNES HASEBROEK ; translated by 


L. M. Fraser and D. C. MacGrecor. London: G. Bell, 1933. Pp. 187. 
7s. 6d. 


The main thesis of this book challenges the whole economic interpretation of 
Greek History which has had so potent an attraction for many modern scholars. 
Dr. Hasebroek, who is Professor of Ancient History in Cologne, believes that 
the development of Greek commerce and especially Greek industry never 
reached the complicated stage which is implied in so many current theories 
about Greek politics and that those who assume conscious commercial policies 
and mercantilist theories on the part of Greek tyrants or statesmen are trans- 
ferring to the seventh, sixth, and fifth centuries before Christ ideas which are 
only proper to the nineteenth and twentieth after. He hits hard: and if we 
believe him, overboard go many common conceptions dear to those who probe 
into the Origin of Tyranny or attribute to Athens the planning of an economic 
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blockade of the Peloponnese. One cannot help feeling that the matter is not 
quite so certain as the Professor would have us believe; there is a certain 
dogmatic and exaggerated tone sometimes characteristic of the man who 
believes that because he says a thing three times, it must be true. He very 
summarily dismisses the evidence that archaeology can offer. In his remarks 
on metics he seems to apply to the whole of Greece conditions which were 
probably only common in Athens; to say that there is no ground for believing 
that the original intention in founding Naucratis was commercial or that Greek 
colonization ‘was wholly and solely due to surplus population’ or again, that 
‘the so-called trade-embargo (on Megara) was no such thing’ seems rather to 
fly from one extreme to the other. 

It is obvious that Professor Hasebroek believes in no half-measures: the 
evidence which he examines is mainly literary and epigraphical and it must 
be clearly stated that he confines his theories to the pre-Hellenistic times. 
Apart from the very valuable stimulus which he gives to reconsider our more 
recent views, we have a lucid account of Greek commercial and industrial facts, 
a description of mercantile law such as it was, a useful summary of the banking 
system—in short, a book well-calculated to give information and to make 
those interested in Greek history and economics think. The translation is 
excellent, but it might have been worth while to add an English bibliography 
of the subject as the array of German names and books in the notes can convey 
little to the ordinary reader. 


Ancient Education and its Meaning to us. By J. F. Dosson. (‘Our Debt to 

Greece and Rome’ Series.) Harrap, 1932. Pp. 205. 5s. 
Seeking to estimate our educational debt to Greece and Rome, Professor Dob- 
son sets about his task by outlining the various ancient systems, not only the 
established systems such as those of Sparta and Athens, but also the ideal 
systems of philosophers. He is so anxious to do justice to ancient ideas that 
his treatment of them, though comprehensive, is in many places cramped, and 
the space left for discussing their influence on the modern world seems dis- 
proportionate to the theme. But we are grateful to Professor Dobson for his 
efforts to satisfy our elementary curiosities about ancient schools without draw- 
ing unduly on his imagination; we welcome the sight of Aeschines ‘sponging 
down the benches and pounding up the ink’ side by side with the blameless 
Cyrus, who ‘blushed whenever he came into the presence of an elder’. After 
a full treatment of Roman practice and ideals, the thread of Roman influence 
is clearly traced through the Middle Ages, solid but lack-lustre before; with 
the Renaissance it takes new life from the Greeks. But we are disappointed 
to find no clear statement about the relations of Latin and Greek in the New 
Learning. The Humanists revived classical Latin to serve as a vehicle for 
Greek because the debased medieval Latin was incapable of bearing the 
thought of the Greek writers; better Latin meant clearer thought, and that in 
essence is why we spend so much time on proses and verses to-day. It is 
odd that the Professor should have omitted so interesting a fact in a work 
otherwise so complete. 
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SHORT NOTICE 


The Horse and the Sword. By H. Peake and H.J. FLeure. Oxford: Clarendomaam 
Press, 1933. Pp. 152, 62 figures. 5s. 


This is the eighth volume of the series “The Corridors of Time’, and describes th 
archaeological evidence for the history of the fourteenth to eleventh centuries B.c, If 
covers an immense range both of time and space, including in its survey everything 
from China to—if not Peru, at least Beachy Head. The information conveyed # 
overwhelming in its variety: as a reference book it will be valuable, but not as light 
reading, nor will its opinions command universal assent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[This notice does not preclude the possibility of later review.] 

Bacchylide: essai biographique. Par A. SzveryNs (Université de Liége). Parisg 
Libraire Droz, 1933. Pp. 180. 

Worterbuch der Antike. Bux, ScHONeE, and Lamer. Leipzig: Alfred Kréneg 
Verlag, 1933. Pp. 784. Ms5.80. 

Cicero and Sulpicius: a Roman friendship (The Ninth Philippic and Ad Fam, 
xiii. 7; iv. 1, 5, 6, 12). Edited by R. L. James. Oxford: Clarendon Press 

' 1933. Pp. 128, illustrations and maps. 1s. 9d. 

Latin Idioms and Phrases. Selected by L. Date. Oxford: University Press) 
1933- Pp. 59. 15. 

Memorabilia Latina. F. J. Suirtey. London: Bell, 1933. Pp. 64. 9d. 

Greek Tragedy: emendation, interpretation, critical notes. Vol. 1, Aeschyha= 
and Sophocles. By J. E. Harry. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. Lona 
don: Mr. Humphrey Milford. Pp. 232. 24s. 6d. 


Excavations at Olynthus; Part VII, Terra Cottas. By Davip M. Rosinsongill 
PH.D., LITT.D. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Mile 
ford, 1933. Pp. 111-+61 plates. 45s. q 

Music to the Alcestis of Euripides. By Ricuarp CHaNTER. Greek Text with an 
English Translation. Preface and Notes on Acting, Scenery, and Costumessam 
Oxford: University Press, 1933. Pp. 44. 5s. 

Everyday Life in Ancient Greece. By C. E. Ropinson. Oxford: Clarendom 
Press, 1933. Pp. 159+-47 plates. 2s. 6d. q 

Cicero’s Correspondence. A selection by A. L. Irvine. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1933. Pp. xix+-272. 4s. 6d. 
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